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BAD WAY for ventilation to function shows 


how chilling drafts threaten health of stu- 


dents. It isn't necessary any more. 
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GOOD WAY ¢o solte the problem is illus- 
trated by DRAFT |STOP which gets drafts 
at the start. Only Herman Nelson has 
DRAFT |STOP. 


IT’S A COLD BEAR FACT 








agian shouldn't have to put up with polar atmosphere 
in a modern classroom. The new DRAFT STOP System per- 
fected by Herman Nelson eliminates drafts, helps reduce threat 
of colds and sickness; makes for more efficient study. Chilly air 
from the surface of cold window panes causes hazardous drafts. 


They can be injurious to health and are distractingly uncomfortable. 


Today's large window areas in school classrooms make installa- 
tion of the DRAFT | STOP System imperative. If you have respon- 
sibility for the construction of schools, you have the attending 
problem of proper equipment installations for good heating and 
ventilating. DRAFT|STOP is the right answer. For complete 
information write Dept. AJ-8. 


HERMAN Nelson 


Division of AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Huff Lane Elementary School, Roanoke, Va. Eubank & Caldwell, architects; H. A. Gross Sheet 
Metal Works, heating and ventilating contractors, Roanoke. Wm. A. Brown, mechanical 
engineer, Washington, D.C. 





A MODERN ESSENTIAL in schools — 
JOHNSON automatic temperature CONTROL 


When school buildings are strictly modern, like the very interesting Huff Lane School 
in Roanoke, Johnson automatic temperature control is a ‘‘must’’. In no other way can 
comfort, economy and convenience be added to an up-to-the-minute heating and 
ventilating system with assurance of complete satisfaction. 


Johnson Proper Sequence Control operates the valves and dampers in 15 unit venti- 
lators, at Huff Lane, in such a way that cold drafts never are felt. Just the right quantity 
of invigorating outdoor air, heated to precisely the proper temperature, is provided by 
the time-tested arrangement of a Johnson individual room thermostat, ‘“‘airstream”’ 
thermostat, steam control valve and damper operator for each unit. In 19 rooms not served 
by unit ventilators, Johnson room thermostats operate a valve on each of 22 convectors. 


Regardless of whether your building is new or old, and no matter what type of heating 
and ventilating system is employed, ask your architect, consulting engineer or heating 
contractor to calla Johnson engineer, from a nearby branch office, for recommendations 
and an estimate. Or, write directly to us. There is no obligation. JOHNSON SERVICE 
COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in all Principal Cities. 
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JOHNSON 5. Ccncditionng CONTROL 


DESIGN +» MANUFACTURE>+ INSTALLATION © SINCE 1885 
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unior High School for Girls, , ; , , 
ron + ellen Acchsitects: Imagine yourself in one of these bright, airy classrooms. These 


MacEwen, Hall & Ferguson Lupton Metal Windows are as different from those in out- 
dated schools, as new educational concepts are from the old 


Lupton Metal Windows have slender frames and muntins that 
let in maximum daylight. Ventilation can be controlled in any 
weather with casy-to-operate hardware. Here are metal 
windows that will not rot, shrink, warp, swell or rattle 
windows that will last year after year with a minimum of 
maintenance. 


Whether you plan a school designed as modern as tomorrow— 
or traditional in style—you'll find Lupton Metal Windows 
that fit right into your architectural scheme. Write for our 
General Catalog—or see it in Sweet's. 


MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING CO. 


700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Penna 


Member of the Metal Window Institute and 
Aluminum Window Manufacturers’ Association 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMBING 


CRANE YORKSHIRE lava- 
tories of glistening vitreous 
china with shelf back, Dial- 
ese controls and direct lift 
waste. Below, Crane Sanitor 
urinals of Duraclay—highly 
resistant to abrasion, eid, 
stain and thermal shock. 
Lavatories below are Crane 
Neuday of long-lasting porce- 
lain enamel on cast iron. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
ANOKA, MINN. 


CROCCO CSREES EHEHSEHEHEHHHEHHHEHHEEESE eeeeeeeeese 





At St. Stephen’s and many, many other fine schools, 
Crane plumbing is depended on for the utmost in sani- 
tation. Of further importance to school administrators 
is the low cost of upkeep, made possible by superior 
design and high quality materials that shrug off wear 





J. V. VANDERBILT, Minneapolis, Minn. and tear. Exclusive Dial-ese and Magiclose faucets (with 

a ae the renewable cartridge) contribute further to the long- 
ty ag a, Ginnenpes, See. range service and economy of Crane—the preferred 
EGAN & SONS, Minneapolis, Minn. school plumbing. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTOR 


For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Local Plumbing Contractor 


GENERAL OFFICES 836 S MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 5 
{ RAN E VALVES © FITTINGS «© PIPE 
S PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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American-$tandard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 


Architects: Atchison & Kloverstrom, Denver, Colorado 

Mechanical Engineers: Marshall & Johnson, Denver, Colorado 
General Contractor: Johns Engineering Company, Denver, Colorado 
Plumbing Contractor: Dependable Plumbing & Heating Company, 


aves, Gaede New, Modern Colorado School 
selects American-Stardard 


Wwe the Dunn Elementary School of Fort Collins, 
Colorado, was built, careful attention was given to 
facilities for guarding the health and comfort of students 
and teachers. Large areas of glass were used, to afford bet- 
ter lighting. And both American-Standard Heating Equip- 
ment and Plumbing Fixtures were installed to assure ut- 
most heating comfort and convenient, sanitary plumbing. 


Scores of other modern educational institutions have 
also found American-Standard a sure guide to quality 
products .. . and to dependable performance. American- 
Standard products are attractive. They're economical to 
maintain. And they're dependable . . . even under the 


rugged treatment to which they're often subjected in school 
service. 


These LUCERNE Lavatories of genuine vitreous china are easy to keep clean, If you are equipping a new school, or re-equipping an 


hard to mar. They feature splash backs and deep, square bowls for pro- old one, ask your Heating and Plumbing Contractor about 
tection of wall and surrounding area. The American-Standard CONVECTOR the American-Standard line of heating and plumbing prod- 
with ENCLOSURE keeps room comfortably heated, makes a neat installation 


ucts. No line is more complete. American Rediator & 
Standard Sanitary Corporation, P.O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. 


Leck for thus Mark of Merit 


These genuine vitreous china WASHAL Urinals are permanently non-ab- 
sorbent, will not lose their lustre, will not craze. They're wall-mounted 
for maximum sanitation, making surrounding floor area easier to clean 


This STANDARD GAS BOILER supplies abundant, automatic heat through 
the entire area of the Dunn School. The carefully machined cast iron sec 
tions of the boiler are gas-tight. Heating surfaces, burners, controls and 
other essential features are coordinated to assure maximum output with 
minimum operating and maintenance cost. The jacket is heavily insulated 
to prevent excessive heat loss 


Wr 


* DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS * 5S HEATER « TONAWANDA 
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THESE interior and exterior views of the new Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 
show how effectively the {PC Vision-Lighting Plan is used os an integral part of the 
architectural scheme. This plan is equally effective in modernization programs. The 
Soft-Lite* Prism Glass Blocks installed here provide abundant daylighting, softly 
diffused and scientifically directed. They make possible sizable operating economies, 
too. Architects: Childs & Smith, Chicago, til. 


t The PC Vision-Lighting Pian is o construction for da ylight openings consisting of orienta- 
tion-keyed areas of PC Functional Gloss Blocks (selected for sun or non-sun exposure) 
used with vision-ventilation areas as required. 


*T.M. Reg. Applied for. 


IMPROVED 
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DAYLIGHTING ...With PC Functional Glass Blocks 


Ly, 
ly 


@ Repeated demonstrations have proved that there is less 
tension and visually related fatigue among pupils and teach- 

ing staffs, when PC Functional Glass Blocks are utilized for 

daylighting classrooms and other areas where critical seeing 

tasks are performed. Schoo! authorities all »ver the country 

are fully aware of the importance of these glass blocks in 

helping to achieve the ‘‘Co-ordinated Classroom’’—wherein a 
learning environment is provided, keyed to the development 
of the whole child. 

PC Functional Glass Blocks are scientifically designed to 
admit daylight in the quantity and quality most useful and 
comfortable. In classrooms, for example, they divert incident 
daylight to the reflecting ceiling, from whence it is diffused 
and distributed evenly over the entire area 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


GLASS BLOCKS 





yy age benefits pupils and staffs 


PC Glass Blocks seldom require repairs or replacements. 
They eliminate wood and metal sash, so there is nothing to 
rot, decay, rust or corrode; no necessity for periodic painting 
and puttying. And, having more than twice the insulating 
value of ordinary single-glazed windows, they cut heating 
and air-conditioning costs. 

For complete information on the benefits of PC Glass 
Blocks, why not fill in and return the convenient coupon? 


PC Glass Blocks. are immediately available 
0 constuction delays! 






aon ae” 1 
e Corpor ation 
ee: itsbureh . soy Fourth Avenue 
Dept. \ 2 Pa . slease 
\ Pr rittsburgh 2 le ation on my hat vs ‘The | 
} Without i copy of your PC Glass \ 
send "ol modern building 
1 mark or a \ 
| Blocks.” \ 
\ Name----- — | 
. . A ddress----- zs \ 
i os J 
City -- sie 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Gloss Company; W. P Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast; Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada; and by leading distributors of building materials everywhere 


Windows, Too, . 
Must Pass 


And, those entrance requirements are tough! 


Plenty of light and draft-free ventilation to prevent 
afternoon drowsiness... protection from air leakage 
during cold weather...they must be easy to clean, 
preferably from the inside — easy to open and close 
without calling the janitor... 


All tough requirements, all vital fenestration essen- 
tials that performance-tested Auto-Lok Aluminum 
Windows are providing every day, throughout the 
country, in schools of all descriptions. 


TIGHTEST CLOSING WINDOW EVER MADE 


Hundreds of school installations are proof that archi- 

tects and school managements have been quick to 

recognize the basic difference in Auto-Lok operation. 

Patented Auto-Lok hardware pulls the vents in tight 

against the elastomeric vinyl weatherstripping, and 

automatically locks each vent at all four corners. This 

exclusive operation makes Auto-Lok the tightest sealed 
closing window ever made. It is your only sure safeguard 
against drafts and cold spots due to leaky windows in 
cold weather... yet they provide 100% ventilation 
during warmer days...even when it’s raining. 


like a 


refrigerator 


Insist on Auto-Lok...there’s never been a school 
window that passes the rigid entrance exams with 


higher honors. Insist on ALL these ‘‘must’’ advantages: ——— 


@ Reduces air-infiltration to the incredibly Mary B. Munford 

new low of 0.095 cfm per foot. Elementary School, 
@ No drafts — air scooped in and upward. Richmond, Virginia 
@ Removable inside screens and storm sash. patentee Arch. 


@ 100% ventilation, even when it’s raining. weathenrstripped J. Binford Walford 


@ Lower fuel and maintenance costs. 


@ Sealed protection against storms. ee oO ws Seenenaeae Wraigne 


ALUMINUM or WOOD 
EXPERIENCE-PROVEN ENGINEERING — 


because we know that our engineering depart- In this connection, we believe you will find our FREE booklet 
ment can render invaluable service — they ion oo We rns i S yneeee 
had years of experience in fenestration prob- both interesting and helpful. Address Dept. AS-8 


lems — we suggest that you utilize this service LUODMAN CORPORATION 
in solving your window requirements. P.O. Box 4541 Miomi, Floride 
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ACOUSTICAL-STRUCTURAL SILENCER of Fenes- 
tra Acoustical “AD"’ Building Panels in Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Ill. Architect: 


How to Hush a Hall Economically 


... fire-safe acoustical ceiling is also roof or floor! 


This ceiling is a super-silencer with a sound reduc- 
tion coefficient of 0.80! 


It’s built right in... not just applied! It’s formed of 
Fenestra* Acoustical “AD” Building Panels and isa 
basic structural part of the building. It’s a complete 
ceiling and sub-floor—or ceiling and roof—all in 
one modern, moneysaving package. 


A Fenestra “AD” Panel is rigid and rugged and 
you can smack its perforated bottom—or paint it 
again and again—without hurting it or its acoustical 
efficiency a bit. 

Speedily and easily installed, these long-span 
panels save you time, labor, materials and money— 
and build your building better! They're another 


standardized Fenestra Building Product engineered 
to cut the waste out of building! 


DETAILS ON THE FENESTRA “AD” PANEL PACKAGE: 

Size: Up to 24’ long, 16" wide, 3”, 4%", 6" and 7" deep. 
18 to 13-gage USS steel. Depth and gage as needed for 
span and load. 


Elements: Cellular panel with Ye" holes (946 per square 
foot) in bottom surface. Wire-chair insulation support. 1” 
thick, 4\4-lb. density, glass fibre sound insulation coated 
on one side. 

Send coupon for complete details. Or call the 
Fenestra Reatennnesios (listed under ‘Fenestra 
Building Products Company” in your Yellow 
Phone Book). *Trademark 


See our exhibit at the School Business Officials’ Convention, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada, October 15-18 


enesti 


“D" Panels for floors, roofs, Acoustical AD" Panels for “C" Insulated Wall Panels. 
ceilings. Standard width ceiling-silencer-roof. Width 
16”. Depth 12” to 72”. 16”. Depth up to 712”. 


Standard width 16”. 
The depth is 3”. 


PANELS - DOORS - WINDOWS 
engineered to cut the waste out of building 


ee 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Building Panels Division 

Dept. AS-8, 2256 E. Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Name 


| tion on Fenestra Building Panels 
| Company 


Address 


» 
AR > 


Perkins & Will, Chicago. Contractor: Peter os 
Hamlin Construction Company, Chicago. ? 


Please send me, without obligation, informa 
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A Psychological Approach to 
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Personnel Admunistration 


Sound personnel administration is based 
on good psychology. If people are to work 
together harmoniously and effectively they 
must be reasonably happy in their jobs. 
Adequate pay is one consideration but there 
are many others. Does each person feel 
that he is making a worth-while contribu- 
tion to the program? Is that contribution 
recognized and valued? Does authority 
parallel responsibility? Is there a feeling 
of adequacy, of security in the job? Is 
there a sense of belonging, of being a part 
of a great and worthwhile enterprise? 

Generally speaking, the happiness and 
success of an individual in his occupation 
is based on four basic desires. They are the 
desire for security, the desire for response 
or belongingness, the desire for recogni- 
tion or reward, and the desire for adventure 
or new experience. The good administrator 
will be the first to recognize these desires 
in the individuals of his staff and be guided 
by them in his dealings with his fellow 
workers. 


Security Helps Effectiveness 


Security. Every normal person works 
better, plays better, and lives better when 
he has a sense of security. This principle 
has been recognized in education by the 
widespread establishment of teacher-tenure 
laws and retirement systems. In some states 
nonacademic employees likewise are pro- 
vided with these types of security. How- 
ever, above and beyond these formal safe- 
guards there is much the administrator can 


*Executive Officer for Field Services, College of Edu 
University of Mlinois, 


ation, Urbana, Ill 


M. R. Sumption* 


do to establish a general feeling of security 
within his staff. 

If a job is well done, a lesson well 
taught, or a case of guidance well handled. 
he should tell the individual responsible. A 
pat on the back or a kindly word is seldom 
if ever out of order and it adds a great 
deal to the staff member's feeling of well- 
being. This in turn will make him more 
effective in the classroom, or on the play- 
ground or in the boiler room. 

On the other hand, if something is wrong 
let the administrator be the first to bring 
the matter to the individual’s attention. 
Avoid letting things go until the case 
becomes aggravated. Make the worker feel 
secure that, if his work is in any way 
unsatisfactory, he may count on his admin- 
istrator to acquaint him with the criticism, 
to discuss it with him, and to arrive at a 
common understanding. Let it be known 
that all are regarded as sharing in a com- 
mon task and that a criticism of one is a 
criticism of all. When the worker knows 
that such an attitude exists he will not be 
subject to groundless fears of widespread 
criticism and knowing glances between 
fellow workers. He will feel secure not 
only in his job but as a person effective 
in his lifework. 

Response. Response is essential to exist- 
ence in this social world. The person is 
unusual indeed who does not react favor- 
ably to a cheery greeting or a genial hand 
clasp. Response brings a feeling of belong- 
ing, of being a part of some common enter- 
prise. The observant administrator can tell 
how well he is accepted by the response of 
his teachers whether they accept him as 
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belonging. The response one receives re- 
flects the degree to which he is accepted 
by the group. 


Response and the Greater Task 


Where staff morale is high invariably 
one finds a high degree of responsiveness 
among staff members. Calls for volunteers 
in the special tasks of the school meet 
with quick and ready response. Teachers 
respond to suggestions and are stimulated 
by new ideas. Custodians are not reluctant 
to adopt new and better ways of doing 
things. There is an atmosphere of sensi- 
tiveness to other ideas and other persons. 
The individual is not wrapped up in him- 
self and his own thoughts; he is wrapped 
up in a task which belongs to and is a 
part of the greater task, the achievement 
of a better educational program. 

Response is the bond which ties the 
stafi together in a common enterprise. It 
makes each one feel that he belongs and 
that there is a fellowship of effort. This 
fellowship is reaffirmed each time one 
worker responds to another. This bond is 
strengthened day by day and the worker 
becomes more and more effective because 
he realizes he is a part of a group which 
is working effectively. 

The feeling of belonging as evidenced 
by response should extend not only 
throughout the staff but throughout the 
community. In this way the community 
becomes more closely tied in with the 
school program. The staff can be most 
effective in securing this relationship. Social 
affairs which involve staff and community 
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are helpful. Home visitation by teachers 
and school visitation by parents help to 
bring responsiveness between parents and 
teachers and home and school. 

RECOGNITION. A third basic desire in 
human nature is the desire for recognition. 
Every normal person wishes to be recog- 
nized as a valuable member of society 
and more specifically a valuable member 
of his group. We seek recognition from 
earliest childhood to doddering old age. 
The child will engage in an assorted reper- 
toire of antics to attract attention when the 
group in which he finds himself is centering 
its interest elsewhere. The old man delights 
in relating stories of his youth because he 
achieves recognition in making a unique 
contribution made possible by his advanced 
age. Humanity’s hunger for recognition is 
visible on every hand in badges, medals, 
loving cups, innumerable honorary posi- 
tions and offices, and last but not least in 
public parades. 


Internal Recognition Helps 
External Success 


The wise administrator will be fully 
cognizant of the value of the operation of 
this principle in dealing with his staff as 
well as with the community in general. 
It is closely allied to the preceding desire 
for response because recognition comes in 
a large measure through response. For 
example, a candidate is elected to a public 
office which is a recognition of his value 
or potential value in the office. That recog- 
nition is made possible by the response to 
his campaign in the form of votes. 

Recognition is closely interrelated with 
security. As indicated earlier when an indi- 
vidual is told he has done a job well, his 
value is recognized and he feels more secure 
in his work. When he is selected as a repre- 
sentative of the group, or chosen to lead 
a discussion, or appointed chairman of a 
committee, someone has placed confidence 
in him, has recognized his capabilities. 

There are countless ways in which the 
staff member may gain recognition in the 
school and community. However, he needs 
help in finding these ways and utilizing 
them. Furthermore, the administrator 
should seek to open up avenues which lead 
to wholesome recognition. Such oppor- 
tunities should be open to all the staff so 
that each may receive recognition based 
on his peculiar abilities. The writer recently 
visited a school in which the custodian 
insisted that the entire building be in- 
spected and its spotless condition noted. 
He was striving for outside recognition of 
his work. It was obvious that he had 
already achieved internal recognition from 
pupils, teachers, and building principal. 

New EXPERIENCE. Life becomes dull and 
monotonous When a routine of experiences 
is repeated day after day, month after 
month, and year after year. Conversely, 
life generally becomes stimulating and 
interesting to the degree that new and 
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different experiences are encountered. The 
normal person desires new experiences but 
is often hesitant to seek them because he 
fears he may lose whatever measure of 
security he possesses. Thus one basic desire 
may thwart another. In most cases the 
desire for security is stronger than that of 
adventure and as a result the vast majority 
of people lead relatively uneventful lives. 


Need of New Experience 


If teachers are to be stimulating, they 
must live stimulating lives filled with 
adventures of mind and body. They must 
have freedom to live so that they may 
teach most effectively. They must have 
freedom to teach so that learning may be 
rich and meaningful rather than dull and 
routine. Freedom to try new methods and 
seek better ways is essential to the best 
type of work whether it be teaching or 
caring for the school building. The desire 
for freedom to find new ways should be 
preserved at all cost, and the thoughtful 
administrator will do all in his power to 
preserve and encourage it. He will recog- 
nize the fact that his staff must feel secure 
before any general attitude of freedom to 
experiment can exist. 

New experiences outside the school en- 
rich the life of the teacher and are reflected 
in the classroom. Travel is one of the most 
enriching experiences anyone may have. 
Meeting interesting people, attending con- 
certs and plays, participating in civic enter- 
prises, visiting factories, leading panel 
discussions, and taking part in stage 
productions are only a few of the new 
experiences which can be had at home or 
near home. The richer and more full the 
teacher’s life is, the better is his teaching 
potential. 

The administrator must never lose sight 
of the fact that his staff members are 
human beings first of all and then teachers, 
and custodians, and stenographers after- 
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ward. They have basic needs and desi: :s 
common to all of us and will be mire 
effective in their work if these needs ani 
desires are recognized. Happy, weil- 
adjusted, free workers do the best job and 
get the most work done. 


The Case of “Miss Jones” 


Miss Jones will be a poorer teacher jj 
she lacks security, if she fears her princij).:), 
if she feels that old age will find her penni- 
less. She will be less effective if she is jot 
included in the social life of the school. ij 
her fellow workers are viewed with distrust, 
if she “just doesn’t belong.” She will fee! 
slighted if her ability and industry are not 
recognized. Her teaching will suffer from a 
“Oh what's the use” attitude growing out 
of such a situation. Finally, she will become 
frustrated and bitter if her freedom to 
teach is denied her. If her principal under- 
takes to prescribe the materials of learning, 
the method of teaching and the results to 
be achieved, he should also conduct the 
class and relieve her of responsibility just 
as he has relieved her of her freedom to 
teach. 

To be most effective as an individual 
and a teacher Miss Jones must have rea- 
sonable security from want and fear. She 
must possess a sense of belonging which 
ties her into a group engaged in a worthy 
common enterprise. She must feel that she 
is getting a square deal in that her contri 
bution is recognized as a valuable one 
Last and not least she must have freedom 
as an individual in the community and 
opportunity to seek new and better ways 
of teaching in her classroom. 

. . . * 

The foregoing is all based on a funda- 
mental principle of democracy — respect 
for the individual, his rights, his privileges 
and his status as a free citizen of this 
country. When each member of the stati 
is recognized as a person making a genuine 
contribution to the total enterprise both 
individual and staff morale will benefit 

Unfortunate indeed is the superintendent 
or principal who is known or regarded as 
“the boss.”” He has lost contact with his 
co-workers and very likely has lost thei! 
confidence also. He has placed himself, 0 
allowed himself to be set apart from and 
above others. He is a man made of fine' 
stuff, a little different, a little better than 
those who work with him. One very succes>- 
ful superintendent made this remark when 
queried about his teaching staff: “I have 
no teachers working for me but there are 
over eight hundred working with me.” He 
recognized a very real distinction between 
those two prepositions. 

We in education can learn much about 
personnel work from industry. There it has 
been found that good personnel practic’ 
pay off in dollars and cents. How mu!) 
more important are good personnel pr: 
tices in education where the payoff is 
the values of the human spirit! 
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Schenectady Employs — 


Lay Participation in Determining 


Salary Schedules 


John J. Moran and Robert A. Van Auken* 


Boards of education in attempting to 
establish equitable salary schedules are 
often subjected to pressures from groups 
with conflicting interests. School employees 
watching others enjoy the fruits of this 
greatest age of prosperity naturally have 
an interest in getting some for themselves. 
The community wants the right thing done, 
too, but many taxpayers feel that the tax 
rate should stay pretty much where it is 
or should even be reduced. As representa- 
tives of both the school employees and the 
citizens of the community, boards of educa- 
tion must therefore adopt salary schedules 
that are as fair as possible to both groups. 

In Schenectady, N. Y., home of giant 
manufacturing plants of the General Elec- 
tric and American Locomotive Companies, 
good times are really good for many work- 
ers. But for persons such as school em- 
ployees, whose incomes fluctuate little, good 
times often are something that just happen 
to other people. Late in 1950 the Schenec- 
tady school system faced demands for 
salary increases from teachers who asked a 
$500 across-the-board raise in addition to 
the scheduled increments. Principals and 
supervisors, janitors and matrons, secre- 
taries, cafeteria workers, motor vehicle 
operators, utility men, and laborers also 
demanded pay raises. Adjustments were 
sought on the basis of rising living costs 
and the contention, in some cases, that the 
pay had not been adequate in the first 
place. 

Pressed with these and other problems 
which included the first school building 
program in more than a quarter century 
and approaching fiscal independence, the 
school board decided that the only fair 
approach to the salary question would be 
an objective study by representatives of the 
community. 


Lay Committee Representative 


To conduct the study the board appoint- 
ed a lay committee of 11 persons and 
charged them “to study compensation of 
all groups of school system employees. . . .” 
The board asked the citizens group to 
“determine whether present compensation ~ 
is in line with that of like groups in com- 


“Charge of Publications and Director of Research, 
respectively, Schenectady Public Schools 


parable communities and with that of other 
groups of comparable professional or non- 
professional status in this community.” 

“With a budget of approximately 4 mil- 
lion dollars for 1951,” the board explained, 
“of which nearly 85 per cent is for salary 
items, including the budget contributions 
mandated for state retirement funds for 
teachers and for civil service employees, 
the board feels that this problem is a mat- 
ter of concern to the people of the city 
and that the advice of a larger group of 
citizens in determining action on compen- 
sation is desirable.” 

The Schenectady board noted it has 
become a common practice of boards of 
education throughout the country to call on 
lay persons for help in reaching decisions 
on important matters. “In fact, the use of 
lay committees in the Schenectady schools 
is not new. Their participation in the study 
of ‘Problems Confronting School Boards’ 
for several years has proved not only help- 
ful to the schools but has stimulated com- 
munity interest in the schools.” 

The citizens group was organized as the 
“lay committee on employee compensa- 
tion.” The term “compensation” was used 
deliberately, for the committee was asked 
to consider not salary alone but all other 
remuneration and benefits, such as cumu- 
lative sick leave, vacations, and pensions. 

Committee members were selected with 
great care. It was felt that all committee- 
men should be taxpayers of the school dis- 
trict, but more important they should, by 
virtue of their knowledge and experience 
in salary matters, be able to make signifi- 
cant contributions to the problem. Recog- 
nizing that business and industry also have 
salary problems, an attempt was made to 
bring together a group whose members had 
a knowledge of salaries, working conditions, 
and living costs as they apply to business 
and industry as well as to teachers. The 
board was careful not to select committee 
members as representatives of employee 
groups, labor organizations, or any other 
interested factions. This eliminated the 
problems of trying to get proportional rep- 
resentation and of inadvertently omitting 
some groups. 

Of the eleven committee members finally 
selected, five were executives in local busi- 
ness and industry, three were former teach- 
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ers or school administrators, one was a 
member of the State Education Depart- 
ment, one a social worker, and one a col- 
lege professor whose field is labor relations. 


No Responsibility Delegated 


In charging the committee, the board 
emphasized that its action represented no 
attempt to delegate responsibility. Its pur- 
pose in appointing the committee, the board 
explained, was “to obtain a factual back- 
ground upon which to determine solutions 
of the compensation problem” and declared 
that only the board would have final 
responsibility for acting upon the commit- 
tee’s findings. 

One of the local newspapers, however, 
raised a question on this point and in an 
editorial entitled, “Don’t Pass the Buck,” 
said in part: “Citizen participation in 
public matters is always commendable in 
theory and usually in practice. But there 
arises the possibility, even danger, that 
such delegation of moral if not legal respon- 
sibility can become an ‘out’ for duly named 
officials. Another name for it is ‘passing 
the buck.’ ”’ 

Early in its study the committee spent 
several hours discussing whether to conduct 
a long-range survey or to let that go until 
it had studied “short-range” problems so 
the board, if it wished, might make imme- 
diate salary adjustments. The board had to 
clarify the matter, explaining that the 
committee would be expected to do the 
most objective and thorough job it could, 
irrespective of employee demands for 
immediate action, and that the committee 
would not be responsible for deciding where 
the money would come from. 

Determining the scope of the study took 
up the first three meetings, after which the 
committee met with representatives of each 
employee group to explain what would be 
done. It was made clear that any action 
on committee findings would be up to the 
board of education. Except in cases where 
the citizens group asked for assistance, the 
board and the school administration kept 
gut of the picture and gave the committee 
a completely free hand. 

As the committee progressed with its 
work, which included a survey of employee 
compensation in every city school system 
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of the state outside New York City, the 


time factor 
pressing. 

The committee chairman and_ school 
superintendent received numerous tele- 
phone calls from employees who began to 
feel particularly uneasy around the first of 
the year when it seemed a federal wage 
freeze was imminent. 


became more and more 


Four Phases of Investigation 


Research and clerical help were assigned 
the committee by the school system. More 
than 200 pages of reports were analyzed, 
minutes of each committee meeting were 
prepared and distributed, and there were 
several score letters to be written. The 
December-through-April study was in four 
phases. Determination of the scope, the 
first phase, was necessarily a matter of 
selection, for as the committee recognized 
at the outset a full consideration of all 
matters related to the compensation prob- 
lem would make the task impossibly long. 

In a second series of meetings with 
employee groups the committee listened to 
individual appeals and to statements on 
what should be done to correct existing 
“inadequacies.” 

The final 18-page report, product of 25 
committee and subcommittee meetings, was 
presented to the board at a special session 
in May. Employee representatives came 
before the board a week later to voice 
their reactions to the findings which called 
for total salary and retirement increases 
next year of about $465,000, four-fifths of 
which will go to teachers — with individual 
teachers getting increases, including regu- 
lar increments, up to $950. This is consid- 
erably above what the teachers would 
receive from mandated state increases. 

The committee noted in its report the 
difficulty it faced in trying to draw com- 
parisons between the compensation of 
teachers and other groups within the com- 
munity. “The difficulty arises,” the report 
stated, “because of the wide differences in 
conditions of employment, such as tenure, 
vacations, method of promotion, nature of 
the work performed, etc. Therefore, the 
committee has based its recommendations 
(for teachers) primarily upon comparisons 
with similar groups in other communities, 
changes in the cost of living, and the new 
state minimum salary law. In making 
recommendations of compensation for other 
employees, comparison with other groups 
in the community has been’ more 
practical... .” 


Recommended Raises Acceptable 


The citizens group recommended that 
teachers receive a minimum increase of 
$500 at each step of the salary schedule 
(which carries automatic increments 
through 15 of the 16 steps), that princi- 
pals, supervisors, and directors be raised 
$600 per step, secretaries about 10 per cent, 
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A Working Board of Education 








After its meeting of May 25, 1951, the newly reorganized Santa Fe Municipal 
Board of Education, Santa Fe, New Mexico, posed for its picture. Standing, 
left to right: Miss Gladys Daniels, secretary to superintendent; H. Brady 
Magers; Albert Gonzales; T. C. Bird, superintendent. Seated: Mrs. Delfina 
O. Salazar, vice-president; Guy P. Harrington, president; 
Alfred W. Kaune, secretary. 





janitors and matrons 10 to 13 per cent, and 
per diem workers and cafeteria personnel 
an increase of 15 cents an hour. 

In a further recommendation the com- 
mittee recognized that some teachers with 
many years of service in Schenectady had 
not reached the top of the automatic pro- 
motional levels of the salary schedules. It 
proposed that these teachers be advanced 
one and one-half steps each year until their 
steps corresponded with their experience or 
until they reached the maximum of auto- 
matic promotion. 

Another recommendation for teachers 
was that a higher salary schedule be 
adopted for those who complete 30 hours 
of approved college training beyond the 
master’s degree. The proposed schedule for 
this group was $400 higher at each step 
than the schedule for teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree or less and $200 higher 
than the schedule for teachers with 30 
hours of graduate credit beyond the bacca- 
laureate degree. 

Dr. Harry J. Linton, superintendent, 
said of the committee’s work: 

“The citizens committee based its report 
on a thorough study. The objective report 
which it has submitted not only has con- 
siderable merit in itself but is encouraging 
to the school administration which hopes 
to increase efforts at bringing the schools 
and the community closer together on all 
matters affecting public education in 


Schenectady. The community will more 
readily accept a program which it has had 
a hand in shaping.” 

Reactions to the report of the commit- 
tee ranged from ‘‘very fair and very satis- 
factory” from supervisors and principals to 
a comment from teachers’ representatives 
that the recommended increases were some- 
what too low, but that the committee had 
done an honest and thorough job and that 
its findings “substantiate the appeals 
which Schenectady teachers have been 
making for the past two years.” 

The recommended salary schedules were 
adopted by the board of education essen- 
tially as submitted. However, adoption of 
these schedules has helped to crystallize a 
key issue — that if the community wants 
a high quality school system it must be 
willing to meet the cost. In approving the 
findings which will push school costs above 
the present tax limit the board of education 
specified that a tax election to raise the 
present tax limit will be required in the 
fall and that, if the people disapprove, the 
increases will be cut back to. state 
mandates. 

“All school employees have gained by 
the committee’s work,” Dr. Linton con 
cluded, “and for the school system itsel! 
the report stands as an example of com- 
munity willingness to be concerned about 
school problems and to help in_ thei! 
solution.” 
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A Problem to Ponder — 





Who Fails in Your Schools? 


It is not low salaries of teachers, it is 
not the teachers themselves, it is not child- 
centered schools, it is not professional edu- 
cational courses; it is something else that 
is the direct cause of certain weaknesses so 
many deplore in education. Even though 
they have had much schooling, many chil- 
dren, and adults are startlingly ignorant of 
fundamental facts and skills in English, 
arithmetic, history, government, etc., not 
because these fundamentals are omitted 
from the curricula of the schools (They 
are there!) but because, though these facts 
are taught, they are not learned. Why not? 
The purpose of this article is to show that 
most of such weaknesses are the out- 
come of administrative policy, a policy 
that is pain-killing rather than curative. 

A real threat to American education lies 
in failure successfully to teach fundamental 
learnings to a large segment of children and 
youth of normal intelligence. In our schools 
we fail to discriminate sufficiently between 
what is of universal necessity and what is 
incidental. We hardly ask ourselves what 
is the effect on children whose schooling 
leads them to believe that it makes little 
difference what one learns, whether one 
learns, or how one learns, and that partial 
and confused learning is sufficient to “get 
by.” 


What the Veterans Learned 


Since the war G.I.’s by the thousands 
have entered our schools and colleges. They 
have not given perfunctory effort; and they 
have wanted the learning they believe to 
be of most worth to them. Their war expe- 
rience taught them the value of many kinds 
of learning about which they formerly may 
have been skeptical. They know the value 
of real education. The overwhelming ma- 
jority have been willing to sweat it out to 
remedy gaps in their training; and given 
the opportunity they have done just that. 
What sort of gaps did they have to fill? 
This is one. Intelligent G.I. students, high 
school graduates who presumably have 
been prepared for higher education and 
whose previous training included eleven to 
twelve years’ instruction in their own lan- 
guage—a considerable number of such 
students found themselves unable to write 
a simple sentence and to spell ordinary 
words. Their oral speech was vague, mud- 

“President, State Teachers’ College, Platteville, Wis 


Chester O. Newlun* 


died, and confused in meaning. It required 
of these students hours upon hours of 
concentrated effort, study, and practice, 
and incidentally hours of patient devoted 
instruction by teachers (out-of-class and 
overtime) to overcome these weaknesses. It 
took all this effort and time to do what 
should have been done as a regular part 
of their instruction and learning years be- 
fore. Yes, they were high school graduates 
with three to four years of English in 
high school and instruction in English 
throughout their elementary school train- 
ing. They had escaped the most funda- 
mental training in their language. The unit 
of speech is the sentence. No one who does 
not at least recognize intuitively how to 
create and use a sentence can make himself 
understood with any degree of certainty. 
When these students were asked what they 
did in high school English classes, they 
answered, “Read literature.’’ Nevertheless, 
it was not primarily the fault of high 
school English teachers and elementary 
teachers and not the fault of students that 
such a condition existed and still exists. 

Similar gaps in universally essential 
learnings and desirable skills in many fields 
are apparent in altogether too many col- 
lege students. Many cannot make simple 
applications of arithmetic, mispronuncia- 
tion, poor spelling, poor oral reading, ineffi- 
cient silent reading, lack of knowledge of 
facts in all fields of learning which usually 
are considered common knowledges are 
constantly and consistently cropping out in 
the work of college students. Correct capi- 
talization and punctuation are mysteries to 
too many. Despite the fact that brilliant 
Quiz Kids are developed in our schools 
(and our homes), too many come through 
our schools with the kind of weaknesses 
just stated. 


Origins of the Condition 


Most college G.I.’s have been willing to 
go through the grief of correcting such 
weaknesses. But too many nonveteran 
students are not so concerned. Nothing in 
their previous schooling provides them with 
the necessary attitude, quite the contrary. 
They have been held responsible for few 
specific learnings. They have not, like 
G.1.’s, had an experience that makes them 
aware of the loss to them resulting from 
the gaps in their training. 
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Let’s go back a few years to discover 
how this condition has come about. Orig- 
inally our schools taught only such learn- 
ings as were considered universally needed. 
Each child was kept at any given portion 
of such instruction until the teacher con- 
sidered he had mastered it. Grouping and 
classifying children was a matter of con- 
venience, although certain traditional prac- 
tices were followed unless they seemed not 
to meet the needs of the moment. The old 
meager three-R curriculum, drilled and 
recited individually and in groups was the 
story of our early schools. If one wanted 
to know whether a child had the learnings 
taught, the child was tested orally or by 
written examination. 

So much individual instruction was time- 
consuming; and as schools developed and 
greater numbers of children came to school, 
individual instruction took too much time, 
required more teachers than were avail- 
able, and of course cost more than the 
public was willing or able to pay. Various 
ways of eliminating so much individual 
instruction were tried. One notable way 
was the Lancasterian method. The teacher 
taught a lesson to a few and they in turn 
each taught it to ten or twelve other pu- 
pils. About the middle of the past century 
we began using a system borrowed from the 
Prussian Volksschule. We divided elemen- 
tary school into eight years of instruction. 
Each year’s work constituted a grade. 
Children entering school at six or seven 
years of age were placed in Grade 1. At 
the end of the year, all in Grade 1 who 
met the standard of mastery required for 
the next year’s work were promoted to 
Grade II. Those who did not meet these 
standards were kept a second year in Grade 
I. This process went on all the way 
through the eight grades. Those who failed, 
in other words, repeated a grade. When 
high schools were opened, pupils who failed 
to pass a subject had to take it again for 
the full period of a semester or year. 


A Problem Since 1900's 


The grade system of organization spread 
gradually until by the early 1900's it was 
in use in virtually all United States public 
schools housed in more than one room. By 
about 1910 or 1912 most states had done 
their best to classify pupils in one-room 
schools into grades. 
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With the grade system came a number 
of characteristic problems and administra- 
uve headaches. Age-grade tables constantly 
revealed too many overage pupils in school, 
too many failures, too much waste of 
money on repeaters, and too many pupils 
dropping out of schools. Overage pupils 
made internal problems in graderooms. 
Parents of children considered failure a 
social stigma, and sometimes blamed the 
teachers. The charge of prejudice and un- 
fairness often was made. In the United 
States, one major educational problem of 
the first third of this century was the 
problem of reducing or eliminating failures 
in the grades and in the secondary schools. 

The tremendous growth and expansion 
of secondary education aggravated the 
problem. Instead of a small percentage of 
generally able students going to high 
school, larger percentages came, ever dip- 
ping lower into the levels of intelligence. 
In 1928 in helping survey an eastern city’s 
schools, the writer found that often 30 to 
50 per cent of pupils in certain high school 
classes were failed. In the same city an 
excessively large number of children were 
not promoted in the elementary grades. 
This school system was like many others. 


Early Attacks on Problem 


Early in the present century the use of 
scientific studies in education was begun, 
and such studies have since vastly increased 
with constantly improved techniques. The 
variation in learning of elementary children 
revealed by such studies were startling. 
Some second-grade children read better 
than some eighth-grade children. The chil- 
dren in all grades overlapped several years 
in achievement in all fields. An individual 
child usually varied four to five grade 
norms in his own learning in the various 
subjects in which he was tested. 

Along with this came the spread in 
knowledge of mental health. Case studies 
revealed that one prolific source of emo- 
tional upsets and abnormal behavior in 
children was the presence of overage chil- 
dren in schoolrooms. They were there 
mainly because of failure to be promoted. 
No school superintendent had to be told 
what excessive failure in schools did to his 
popularity among the patrons. 

Educators began really to tackle this 
problem. Diagnostic tests and remedial in- 
struction were more and more extensively 
used. Teachers were informed that it was 
their duty to teach any essential learning 
that was missing in a child’s preparation. 
In many schools years were broken into 
halves and semiannual promotion was in- 
troduced, thus shortening by one half the 
time of repeating by failures. Ability group- 
ing and variable curricula were used. Some 
schools developed their own over-all plan 
for adjusting to individual differences and 
eliminating failures. One notable example 
was the Winnetka, IIl., school system where 
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Dr. Washburne introduced his well-known 
plan of individual instruction, individual 
progress, and individual promotion. The 
Winnetka plan succeeded for more than a 
quarter century. 


A Better Way Out 


It would seem that all schools would 
have done something similar. But the ini- 
tial cost and labor to get ready, and the 
lack of properly trained teachers made it 
seem impossible to most school administra- 
tors. And it must be admitted that many 
were skeptical as to the wisdom of chang- 
ing traditional practice and organization. 
There must be an easier way out. 

There was. About 23 years ago a spe- 
cialist in educational administration re- 
vealed that pupils who failed could be sent 
to the next grade without the teacher of 
that grade knowing that the children had 
failed, and that the next year the teacher 
could not pick out the failure by their 
work. They were no worse than a number 
of those who had been promoted. So this 
educator asked, Why not promote all 
children? He insisted that a thorough pro- 
gram of remedial instruction be given every 
pupil according to his individual needs; 
but that being done, the pupil should be 
promoted. There was nothing wrong with 
his proposal. The trouble has grown out 
of the acceptance of the slogan “100% 
Promotion” and the neglect to do enough, 
if anything, about individual weaknesses. 
A great many small school systems, and 
some not so small, had been doing little 
or nothing effective in remedial work. They 
lacked trained personnel; they lacked time; 
and perhaps they lacked the will to do it 
in some cases. But they could promote 100 
per cent of their pupils, and they did! 

In high schools it became good practice 
and good sense to offer different and more 
practical courses for pupils who were not 
preparing for college. This made a policy 
of 100 per cent promotion more feasible. 
In small high schools such separate courses 
were impossible, so they decided to promote 
everyone, in every subject, and recommend 
only the abler ones for college entrance. 
For this program they got the 100 per 
cent-promoted children from the grades. In 
many schools these included children with 
few of the fundamental learnings formerly 
expected from elementary school graduates. 
The high school teacher found her classes 
heavily weighted with such pupils. So what 
could the overworked teachers do, knowing 
as they did that they would have to pro- 
mote everyone in the class? Many English 
teachers taught only literature, and other 
teachers behaved in a similar manner. And 
our pupils spent 12 years in school. They 
do not fail, and many of them learn what 
they learn by chance from interest; that is, 
they learn more or less incidentally. Some 
learn very little that prepares either for 
college or for later life. Even many of those 
who are ready for college have suffered 


from passing through the system with 
those who have come along for the ride 


The Problem in Colleges 


Colleges that have the freedom to admit 
only the upper quartile of high schvo! 
graduates or even the upper half have less 
grief. The tax-supported colleges, knowing 
that the upper 75 per cent of high schoo! 
graduates can, if given proper preparation, 
do acceptable college work, hardly have 
such privilege. Moreover, many such »!- 
leges, regardless of the necessary service 
they give society, struggle with a constant 
drag on their efforts. Should a college have 
a strong athletic team? Can it bear up 
under too heavy an elimination of students 
who fall by the wayside? How can it 
maintain standards? Why should the col- 
lege be the victim of the fact that educa- 
tional administrators have solved their 
worst problem with the slogan of 100 pe: 
cent promotion? How can the college et 
these good men to pull their heads out of 
the sand, look around and pick up where 
they left off 15 or 20 years ago, and again 
teach children what they need to know’ 

There are now unnecessary weaknesses, 
serious ones, that persist trom Grade 3 to 
college degree. It is a vicious circle. In the 
college where the writer is teaching, we are 
trying to sever the circle. We are trying 
to teach our students who will become 
teachers to begin correcting fundamental 
weaknesses in school when they should be 
corrected. We believe that Parent-Teacher 
associations and school boards may well 
look into the policy of promotion followed 
in their schools. They should, we believe 
make inquiry into whether or not any 
learnings are set up as essential and neces- 
sary for all children. We believe that 
teachers can do this necessary work in our 
schools. 

There are hopes that better means 0! 
attacking this problem are in sight. 

School administrators are increasingly 
becoming aware of the problems that go 
with a policy of 100 per cent promotion 
of children. In the better school systems 
which have always been concerned with 
correcting the weaknesses of children, there 
have never been such objectionable results 
as there have been in schools which are not 
prepared to give the remedial instruction 
needed. There seems little doubt, never 
theless, that the psychological effect on 
some teachers of the policy of 100 per cen! 
promotion has not been good. Former] 
they were called upon to justify their pup! 
failures. Now there is the temptation to 
think, “It is a waste of time to work with 
Johnnie; he hasn't the ability, anyway.” 

Failures are undesirable. Nobody want 
them. This is no plea for their restoration 
It is a plea, however, for a program that 
will insure that all school children 0! 
normal ability will get the basic learning 
without which their whole future education 
their life, and their country will suffer. 
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The new Muncie Central School Stadium is distinctly a community enterprise. 


Muncie’s Continuing Schoo 


Construction projects of the school city of 
Muncie, Ind.. for the school year 1950-51,” 
commented R. D. Schaffer, superintendent of 
Muncie’s city schools, ‘‘are part of a long- 
term plan, which school officials believe neces- 
sary to provide housing for the city’s school 
children in the next few years ahead.” 

Mr. Schaffer cited the scientific study of 
Muncie’s school building needs, made under 
the direction of Dr. T. C. Holy, of Ohio State 
University, during 1948-49, as the plan’ 
idopted by the board of school trustees for a 
building program suited to Muncie’s needs 

[wo methods,” explained Mr. Schaffer 
have been adopted by the board to finance 
the building program.” A cumulative building 
levy of 75 cents per $100 of assessed valua- 
tion was adopted August 1, 1948, effective in 
1949. With an assessed valuation of slightly 
more than $64,000,000, this levy raises ap- 
proximately $480.000 per year. This amount 
is sufficient to finance an elementary school 
building per vear or two additions to buildings 


now In use 
In addition. a bond issue of $500,000 was 
sold, the money to supplement the cumula- 


tive building fund levy. 


*Journalism Teacher, Central High School, Muncie, Ind 
‘A Study of Public School 
School City of Muncie, Ind 


Building Needs in the 


Kathleen Meehan* 


The Community Helped 


“The next step,” declared Mr. Shaffer, “was 
to acquaint the public with the needs and the 
progress made in meeting these needs.” Care- 


i 


| Plant Program 


fully prepared news stories with facts and 
figures simply presented were released to both 
Muncie newspapers. 

The superintendent and members of the 
board spoke before civic groups and Parent- 
Teacher organizations. Patrons and other 





The Field House of the Muncie Central High School is Indiana's 
largest high school gymnasium, It is frequently used for 
basketball tournaments. 
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The Garfield School Addition is purely functional in design and is 
made especially attractive because of the carefully chosen, 
harmoniously colored materials. 


members of the Muncie family were invited 
to meetings in various schools and to partici- 
pate in discussions and interpretations of the 
study of building needs. 

A 23-page booklet, “Muncie Plans Better 
Housing for Its School Children,” to sum- 
marize what was being done, was distributed 
to parents, civic groups, industrial and labor 
leaders, ministers, real estate men, teachers, 
and other townspeople. 

Published in June, 1950, this booklet ap- 
peared in hundreds of Muncie homes and, 
among other places. in the waiting rooms of 
every doctor and dentist in town. Although 
its results will never be measured, it spread 
an infectious kind of good will. The Muncie 
family was being taken into the confidence 
of the board of education, and each person 
felt himself a part of the building program. 

When school began in the fall of 1950, a 


— 


milestone in the building program was reached. 
Hundreds of happy children began their school 
year in the new Garfield Elementary School 
Addition. On October 17, 1950, just two 
months less than three years after a disastrous 
fire had started the ball rolling, dedication 
ceremonies were held. 

Behind all this there had been careful! 
planning. Parents had helped and when the 
addition was dedicated, they saw their work 
being climaxed with better facilities for their 
children. 


A Beneficial Disaster 


Early on Christmas morning of 1947 fire 
gutted the Garfield Elementary School. Don't 
ever believe that children are delighted when 
their school burns. Those children wept. Their 
school, situated on the edge of beautiful 





The new Garfield classrooms are ideally lighted. 
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Heekin Park, did not open after Christmas 
vacation. However the board of education and 
the superintendent went into immediate action 
Less than two weeks after the fire, 15 members 
of the Parent-Teacher Association of Garfield 
met with the board and superintendent and 
presented a petition, listing more than 1600 
citizens of the district who requested new 
building facilities. 

Realizing that a building program was 
needed, the board appointed a building trades 
instructor as director of school buildings and 
grounds to supervise repair work and 
construction. 

The board of school trustees next authorized 
the school attorney to prepare a_ resolution 
for the cumulative building fund levy alread) 
mentioned. The board designated a capacity oi 
800 pupils for the old Garfield School and 
the proposed addition, which was to include 
a gymnasium-auditorium. Repairs were soon 
made at Garfield and the school reopened 
with temporary provisions. The board then 
tackled the legal red tape of an addition 

Taking parent-teacher members into their 
confidence, the board and _ superintendent 
invited parents to meet with them and the 
architect to review the drawings of the pro- 
posed addition. On February 2. 1949, a little 
more than a year after the fire, the schedule 
leading to construction was agreed upon 


The Garfield Addition 


“Structura! features of the addition were 
planned.” commented Herman Beckley, direc- 
tor of buildings and grounds, “to serve present 
educational practices in the most practical 
and efficient manner. Economy, a long and 
useful life, and ease of maintenance were 
incorporated into the construction.” 

Fireproof throughout, the building has ter- 
razzo floors in corridors, rest rooms, showers 
and kitchen. Classroom floors are asphalt tile 
over concrete slabs. All rooms and corridors 
have acoustically treated ceilings. 

The furniture is of the steel-frame type 
There is an abundance of storage space. Color 
harmonies have been worked out to the “nth 
degree by the art teachers. The old “institu- 
tional drab tones have been completel) 
avoided. 

The omission of a basement, except the 
heating and plumbing tunnel, lowered the tota 
cost of the addition 

Controlled natural light for classrooms }: 
obtained by directional glass blocks and clear 
vision strips. Artificial lighting is provided by 
fluorescent lights 

Other features include the multi-purpose 
room, which may be isolated from the res! 
of the building by a door between the lobby 
and the main corridor. Adequate facilities for 
play and physical education are provided in a 
patio and in a paved all-weather play area 
The kitchen has been equipped by the Parent 
Teacher Association. This group purchased 
two stoves and a refrigerator: silverware wa 
bought by Garfield Girl and Boy Scouts 
Coffee urns were provided from sales by Cub 
Scouts 
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Situated as it is on the edge of Heekin 
Park, the school borders a wooded area. In the 
shade of fine old trees the children have their 
baseball diamond, group games, and outdoor 
nhvysical education classes. 

When parents, former pupils, and educa- 
tional and civic leaders attended the dedica- 
tion, they received a booklet, containing the 
program, Official greetings, pictures of class- 
rooms and other areas of the building. the 


faculty, ete 


Stadium Dedicated 


Qn September 22, 1950, when the new 
tadium at Ball Recreational Field was dedi- 
ited, Muncie was again made aware that the 
schools were “really going places.’ 

Said Mr. Shaffer in his welcoming re- 
narks For the first time this evening, 3700 
§ our football fans are enjoying the increased 
ipacity of the improved seating of our new 
tadium. Your wholesome interest in our 
competitive sports program, your loyalty, and 
vour attendance have made this stadium possi- 
ble. Legally. the property of the School City 
of Muncie, it belongs to the community and 
provides Muncie with facilities unsurpassed 

iny other high school football field in the 
tate 

The new stadium, built at a cost of $135,- 
187, is 300 feet long and 54 feet wide. Con- 
structed of concrete, it reaches from goal line 
to goal line. Good seating is provided by 22 
rows of seats. In the center, facing the 50- 
yard line is the press and radio booth. Stair- 
ways at each end lead down to the interior 
where rest rooms, dressing rooms, concession 
stands, a rifle range, first-aid room, band room 
ind shower and boiler rooms will be 
constructed 
One hundred forty-four 1500-watt lamps 
placed on eight 80-foot steel poles, provide the 
illumination for the field. Twenty-five foot- 


















The all-purpose room of the Garfield School is used for physical 
education, dramatics, and other purposes. It is the frequent 
scene of adult meetings. 


candles of light are provided at every point on 
the field 

The night of the dedication, copies of “The 
Kickoff.” an illustrated souvenir booklet were 
distributed. Once again the Muncie communi- 
ty enjoyed a progress report of their schools 
Here was tangible evidence that the board and 
superintendent were interested in every phase 





On the coldest days the paved area of the Garfield School playground 
is useable, protected from wind and cold. 
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of the child’s life. Young Muncie was being 
provided with the top quality facilities in 
which to play and develop strong bodies and 
qualities of sportsmanship. 


The Sutton School 


Just now the spotlight of attention has 
shifted. Its rays are beamed now toward the 
projected Wilbur E. Sutton School, an ele- 
mentary school named for the late editor of 
the Muncie Press. One of the city’s out- 
standing exponents of progress. Mr. Sutton 
was particularly keen for the educational wel- 
fare of children and vouth. 

Soon after the employment of an architect 
for the new Sutton building, the superintend- 
ent recommended and the board approved 
the appointment of seven planning committees 
Included in the committee personnel were 
teachers, supervisors, principals, the director 
of buildings and grounds, parents, and tech- 
nically trained specialists of the city. The 
purpose of the committees was to find new 
ideas for the over-all planning of the building, 
for the detailed planning of the classrooms 
and other instructional areas, and for the 
selection of better finish, mechanical equip- 
ment, etc. Wider educational uses of struc- 
tures and low maintenance costs were 
emphasized. 

The committee members read extensively, 
studied building plans and descriptions, con- 
sulted technical experts, visited new school 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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Worth Watching — 


HIGH SCHOOL WORK EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAMS IN ACTION 


Stuart Anderson, Ph.D.” 


A study of public secondary school work 
experience programs in 38 cities in the United 
States in the spring of 1950 gives a candid 
picture of school and community co-operation. 
Eighteen states are represented in this investi- 
gation of high school work experience pro- 
grams which includes schools as small as 
Melrose, Minn., with less than 400. students 
and as large as Los Angeles, Calif., with more 
than 54,000 pupils enrolled in 36 high schools. 
Populations of these cities range from 800 to 
over 2 million. These programs have been in 
operation from one to 30 years, with the 
average being approximately eight years. In 
all but one city. both boys and girls partici- 
pate in the program. 


Direction of the Program 


In 22 cities the co-ordinator alone was re- 
sponsible for the administration and supervi- 
sion of the work-experience program while 
various combinations were employed in 16 
other communities. These combinations with 
the co-ordinator included the superintendent, 
assistant superintendent, principal, advisory 
committee, placement official, department 
head, and guidance director. In one city a 
branch of the National Office Managers Asso- 
ciation Educational Committee advised the 
program. 

The director of the work experience pro- 
gram in most cities provided students in the 
program with a number of services such as: 


1. Information on trends in employment 
2. Evaluation of work experience pro- 


gram 

3. Liaison between school, labor, and 
management 

4. Occupational information. 

5. School placement center 

6. Guidance testing and _ individual 
analysis. 


Advisory Committees 


General advisory committees were present 
in 50 per cent of the communities, craft or 
occupational committees were found in 21 
per cent, while joint apprenticeship commit- 
tees were active in slightly more than 10 per 
cent of the cities. Less frequently named 
committees were those for adult evening 
classes (T. & I.), distributive education and 
business education. 

In more than half of the cities, membership 


*Associate Professor of Education, Graduate Division, 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis 
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on the advisory committee included representa- 
tives from education, labor, and management. 
The State Employment Service was included 
in six cities. Management was represented in 
more than two thirds of the committees, while 
labor and education were listed in slightly 
more than half of the committees. 


Selection of Students 


In selecting students for the work expe- 
rience program the following considerations 
were made in most communities: 


. Parental consent 
Attendance record 
Health 

School record 

Job requirements 

. Interest and ability 
Age. 


MAWSON 


Economic necessity was considered in 20 
states. In Albert Lee, Minn., students are 
selected with help from the guidance 
office files, the principal, and _ teachers’ 
recommendations. 


High School Credit 


Nearly all of the high schools granted some 
credit toward graduation for work experience 
Credit for both work experience and related 
instruction was given in nine cities. One credit 
or unit per semester was found to be most 
common, although one credit or unit per year 
was also frequently practiced. High school 
credit given for work experience may be 
summarized as follows: 








Cities Practice 


3 Four credits per year 

8 One credit or unit per year 

10 One credit or unit per semester 

7 One credit for work experience and 
one for related instruction 


1 One and one-half credits per semes- 
ter; three per year 

2 One-fourth credit per school period 

2 One-half credit per semester 

4 Amount of credit not stated 


Actual practice in selected cities clarifies 
this issue. In Bakersfield, Calif.. work expe: 
ence on the job is considered the same as 
academic solid. At Edison High Schoo! 
Minneapolis a credit is given for each semester 
of work experience. (Two are allowed during 
the senior year.) In addition, students ce: 
two credits per semester for related occup 
tional instruction. A maximum of four credit 
may be earned. Melrose, Minn.. gives 
credits for 36 weeks in the program wh 
requires no less than 15 hours of work yx 
week. In Madison, Wis., pupils may earn on $ 
half credit per semester in the eleventh and ‘ 
twelfth grade. Pupils must be employed 
minimum of 16 weeks and have worked 
minimum of 180 hours each semester. A max 
mum of two credits may be earned. Credit 
earned in Omaha, Neb.. depends on the 
amount of time spent on the job. Most st 
dents work three hours per day. five days 
week, and receive two semester credits p« 
semester for work experience. In Petersburs 
W. Va., credit is granted on the basis of on 
half of that given for regular class subjec' 
for a given amount of time. In Kalisp 
Mont., one sixteenth of the total needed | 
graduation is given. Extra credit earned doc- 
not count toward graduation. Five semeste: 
periods (one unit) for four hours work pe: ; 
day are granted in San Francisco, Calif. T! 
work must be approved by the school and the 
school supervises the activity. A maximum ©! 
30 semester periods (six units) may be earne 

The maximum amount of credit which m: 
be earned in work experience programs range: 
from one to eight high school credits wit 
two and four being most frequently the lim: 
A control factor affecting the maximum nun 
ber of credits which may be earned is tha 
some of the programs start in the elevent 
grade while many are restricted to the seni 
year. The distribution is as follows 


PR ore NI at 


ee 


Maximum Maximum 


Cities Credits Citie Credits 
3 . 1 3 
1 6 13 2 
& 4 4 1 
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Percentage of Students in Program 


In no city did the proportion of high school 
students in the work experience program 
exceed 10 per cent of the total enrollment. 
More than half of the communities had 3 
per cent or less of the pupils in the program. 
A summary of the percentage of high school 
students engaged in work experience programs 
in 37 cities is as follows: 


Per Number of Per Number of 
Cent Cities Cent Cities 
1 6 6 3 
2 5 7 4 
3 10 8 1 
4 4 9 1 
5 0 10 3 


Grade Level Students Participate 


A majority of the work experience programs 
were available to high school junior and 
seniors as may be seen from the following 
tabulation: 


Grade 

Level Frequency 
11 14 
12 12 
11 & 12 7 


In Philadelphia and San Francisco pupils 
may start as early as the ninth grade. One 
sixth of the cities also have the additional 
requirement that the student has reached his 
sixteenth birthday. 


Kinds of Employment 


All but two programs placed students in 
clerical or sales occupations, while approxi- 
mately 73 per cent found employment in semi- 
skilled occupations and more than 67 per cent 
worked at skilled occupations. About 62 per 
cent of the students worked in service occupa- 
tions; 49 per cent in professional and mana- 
gerial occupations; 43 per cent in unskilled 
occupations; and 27 per cent in agriculture, 
fishing, forestry, and kindred occupations. 


Rate of Pay 


The approximate average hourly wage for 
students ranged from 40 cents to $1.50 per 
hour. The median hourly wage was 60 cents. 
Rates in the larger cities tended to run higher 
than those in the smaller communities. 

Fifty cents an hour was the average wage 
received by students in eight cities; 60 cents 
an hour in seven cities; and 75 cents an hour 
in five cities. Union wages were paid in San 
Francisco, while the minimum wage paid to 
regular employees prevailed in Milwaukee. 
The average hourly wage in Los Angeles 
ranged from 65 cents, the state minimum, to 
$1.50 per hour. 


Summer Employment 


In 23 cities students continued their jobs 
during the summer vacation. The status of 
summer employment was not reported in 10 
cities while nine others indicated that the 
employment didn’t continue during the sum- 


WHAT SHOULD THE 
SCHOOL BOARD HAVE DONE? 


School board members and the principal 
are still wiping their brows after a storm that 
broke graduation day to rock a small Pennsy!l- 
vania town. The case broke with suddenness, 
shocking parents of Rockwood, Pa., a town of 
2000, when diplomas were lifted on com- 
mencement night from 46 graduates. 

The supervising principal, Edson B. Powell. 
revealed that copies of the English and 
Problems-of-Democracy examinations had 
leaked out beforehand. He had learned of the 
leak at 3 p.m., on graduation day, when he 
called two seniors into his office on another 
matter. They inadvertently blurted out that 
the examinations had circulated freely among 
the candidates prior to the test. 

“T decided to go ahead with commencement 
to protect the students,” Mr. Powell said, “but 
it backfired on me.” Before the graduation 
ceremony, he told the graduates what he had 
learned. He explained that he would go 
through with the commencement but imme- 
diately afterward the diplomas would be 
recalled and the students re-examined. The 
graduates agreed to do this. But, when the 
parents learned of the plan, a wave of indig- 
nation broke over the usually quiet town. The 
school board went into special session and 
immediately approved Mr. Powell’s plan for a 
re-examination. The special examinations were 


scheduled for May 24, two days after com- 
mencement. All 46 graduates showed up, but 
only 11 consented to take the test. 

Meanwhile, 30 of them had admitted having 
access to the Problems-of-Democracy test and 
22 to the English test. The test questions had 
been slipped out of the typing room where 
they were being mimeographed. 

All this time, furor was mounting in the 
town. The regular meeting of the school board 
on the following Monday was attended by 
an angry delegation of more than a hundred 
parents and other citizens. The school board 
which had backed Mr. Powell, four to one, 
began to waver. Many of the Rockwood high 
school pupils are tuition pupils, whose parents 
pay fees for their attendance in that district. 
They threatened to take their youngsters out 
of school, thus depriving the district of 
revenue. 

The board swung over. The diplomas were 
handed back to the students. 

“That’s the board’s action, not mine,” Mr. 
Powell said. “They can’t change my idea of 
what’s right and wrong. And no board action 
can change what’s in those kids’ heads,” 


* * * 


Query: What effect will the action of the 
school board have on the pupils? — Editor. 








mer. Edison High School in Minneapolis does 
not give credit for summer work. In Omaha 
pupils often work during the summer months, 
but not under school supervision. Students 
apparently engage in summer employment in 
most communities without school supervision 
and without receiving high school credit. 

During the school year nearly all students 
worked during school hours, after school hours, 
or on week ends. 


Occupational Experience Received 


In 32 cities students receive experience in 
one occupation only, while in five communities 
they worked in several occupations. In Mil- 
waukee West High School students are em- 
ployed in the same store where they have an 
opportunity to do office work part of the time 
and sales work the rest of the time. Wauke- 
gan, Iil., offers one occupation in the senior 
year and several in the junior year. If students 
in Minneapolis Edison are not successful on 
their first job, they may be replaced in an- 
other job or field of work. 
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The Values Derived 


The survey of work experience program in 
38 high schools in the United States in the 
spring of 1950 has pointed out that, while cur- 
rent programs now in operation provide a wide 
range of occupational experiences, the propor- 
tion of students benefiting from this activity 
seldom exceeds 10 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment. The employment of a full-time co-ordi- 
nator to direct the program, the use of a gen- 
eral advisory committee to guide the program, 
and the granting of high school credit for 
graduation were quite widely practiced. In 
selecting students for the program considera- 
tion was given to parental consent, school at- 
tendance, health, school record, job require- 
ments, interest and ability, and age. Work 
experience programs were usually limited to 
high school juniors and seniors who had 
reached their sixteenth birthday. Rates of pay 
ranged from 40 cents to $1.50 per hour, with 
the median being approximately 60 cents. 
School administrators and board members will 
do well to investigate this much neglected area 
of the high school curriculum. 
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A Lighting Engineer Looks 
at Chalkboards—An 


Merely providing a writing surface of good 
visibility is not enough to solve the chalkboard 
problem in a modern schoolroom. A truly 
comfortable visual environment can only be 
attained when all the principal surfaces in the 
rooms are light in color and there are no 
annoying contrasts. An old-type blackboard 
does not integrate successfully into such a 
scheme. 

In the June ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, W. F. 
Mullen and W. R. Nixon make a plea for the 
use of black slate blackboards with “Take An- 
other Look at the Natural Slate Blackboard.” 
but, besides containing some minor errors of 
fact, the article overlooks the basic philosophy 
which makes light colored  chalkboards 
desirable. 

To mention a few of the errors, the authors, 
in speaking of suggestions from lighting 
authorities say, “It has also been the basis of 
the recommendations that further harmony ot 
wall and ceiling decorations be achieved by 
using light colored chalkboards in red, white, 
or green.” I have never heard of a recom- 
mendation for red chalkboards and doubt if 
such a color has ever been seriously considered. 

In recommending blue for rooms with east 
exposure the authors say, “The color here 
retains a psychological warmth after the sun 
passes its natural zenith to the west.’ While 
there is a good deal of hokum talked about 
“advancing” and “receding,” “warm” and 
“cool,” “eye rest colors,” etc., in so far as the 
terms do have any meaning, blue is considered 
to be a cool color. 

The statement is made that, “by using 
slate, the monotony of the high-reflectance 
color scheme is definitely softened when 
schoolroom tasks are in progress.” ‘‘Monot- 
ony,” is hardly the word to use for a room 
having high reflectances since there is plenty 
of latitude for variety in color while still 
keeping the reflectances high. Anyone doubtful 
of this need only see one of Professor Kepes’ 
recent color schemes in which three colors 
plus white are successfully used in a single 
room. 

It is stated that, “the use of yellow on green 
is simply illogical when it is a fifth-grade fact 
that green is the complementary color to its 
primary yellow.” Suffice it to say that the 
complementary of green is red. 

More important than any of these details 
is the question of comfortable seeing in cheer- 
ful surroundings. Illuminating engineers, eye 
specialists, and educators have combined their 
efforts over the past ten years to provide 
visual environments which will have no large 


*Illuminating Engineer, Ipswich, Mass 
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Dark blue crayon is used on the light buff chalkboard in the Bowditch 
School model classroom, Salem, Massachusetts. 


areas of dark colors. An ideal interior would 
be one in which the ceiling and any portion 
of the window wall not covered by windows 
are a white of 80 to 85 per cent reflectance 
the upper portion of the other three walls has 
a reflectance of 60 to 70 per cent, the dado 
40 to 50 per cent, and the chalkboards and 
tackboards somewhere between the upper 
walls and the dado in reflectance. The furni- 
ture should be in light tones such as that of 
natural maple finish and the floor should 
have a reflectance of around 30 per cent 

From a standpoint of visibility alone, the 
chalkboard combination can be either light 
chalk on a dark surface or dark chalk on a 
light surface. White chalk on a black surface 
has more visibility, but dark chalk on a light 
board has the advantage of harmonizing with 
a light colored room, and its slightly lower 
visibility can be offset by good illumination 

Installations have been made using etched 
glass boards of a light color which are written 
on with dark blue chalk. This board is easy 
to write on and easy to erase, but is open to 
the objection that the blue chalk comes off 
on the fingers of the writer. With the modern 
tendency to eliminate side or rear chalkboards 
and to have the front chalkboard for the use 
of the teacher rather than the pupils, this is 
not as serious a point as though the pupils 
used the dusty chalk. However, there are 
many teachers who consider the blue chalk a 
nuisance 


Another type of board is available in white 
very light buff, or light green which is written 
on with a dark blue or dark brown grease 
crayon. Erasing is done with a flannel cloth 
The crayon is easy to write with and does not 
come off on the fingers, but does require 4 
different erasing technique. A firm “pushing 
stroke is used instead of the brisk dusting 
motion used with the chalk eraser. While 
some teachers feel that this is more work 
than erasing white chalk from a blackboard 
there are others who feel that the technique 
is well justified by the improvement in the 
cheerful appearance of the room 

A comparable solution offered in many 
schools is the use of a medium green chalk 
board which is written on with white or yellow 
chalk. There are several boards available in 
this color and there is a paint which has 
been successfully used to refinish old boards 
including slate. The point to bear in mind 
is that this is simply one step toward th 
ideal of a light colored chalkboard where 
the teachers have physical objections to the 
ideal board 

It is suggested that school authorities insta 
light chalkboard in at least one room of the 
school system so that the advantages and 
disadvantages can be evaluated at firsthand 
Meanwhile, even where the board is to 
darker than the chalk, use as light a boa! 
as you can 
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National Association Secretary Reports Some 
Recent Significant Developments 


This article for the August issue of the 
JOURNAL is being written en route from San 
Francisco to Olympia, Washington. For the 
past 10 days I have been representing Ameri- 
ca’s school boards at several important edu- 
cational conferences on the West Coast and 
am now on my way to the annual meeting 
of the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers held this year at Lake Quinault 
Lodge, state of Washington, July 6-9. 


The Palo Alto Conference 


Qn June 27-30 the National Cemmission 
on Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards (NEA) held at Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, its sixth annual conference on the 
theme “Teaching: A First Line of Defense.” 
Some 500 selected delegates, representing all 
levels of the education profession and every 
state and territory, worked in 28 small groups 
for a total of 18 hours of concentrated study. 
Four major areas were considered: (1) Meet- 
ing Existing Needs for an Adequate Supply 
of Qualified Teachers; (2) Essential Condi- 
tions for Securing and Retaining Qualified 
Teachers: (3) The Teacher's Role in Mobil- 
ization; and (4) The Earmarks of a Good 
Teacher-Education Institution. 

\ significant feature of the meeting was 
the presence of a small sprinkling of school 
board members. They came from such widely 
separated states as California, Louisiana, and 
Minnesota. Both the board members them- 
selves and many of the professional people 
expressed their firm belief in the advantage 
and profit to both sides of such co-operation 
More participation by school board repre- 
sentatives in meetings of this kind is greatly 


to be desired. 


Participation in Civil Defense 

It is obviously impossible in this article to 
report on all the accomplishments of the Palo 
Alto Conference. The group for which I acted 
as chairman devoted its six three-hour discus- 
sion periods to the subject of “Preparing the 
Schools for Participation in Civil Defense.” 
We were fortunate to have with us Dr. 
Dwayne Orton, Assistant Administrator for 
Training and Education of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, Gelmarc 
Washington. D. C. 


Tower, 


Edward M. Tuttle 


Dr. Orton emphasized in an address at one 
of the general evening sessions, that America 
is tremendously vulnerable to enemy attack. 
It is estimated that 70 per cent of enemy 
bomb loads would reach American soil in an 
initial air raid in spite of every available 
means of stopping them. Yet we have hardly 
begun in most areas to perfect plans under 
which the civilian population may protect 
itself. This is perhaps natural because we 
have had no experience of such attacks, but 
it is dangerous and shortsighted to wait until 
an attack comes before learning how to meet 
it with courage and effective operation. 
Unless we do, some of our leaders predict 
that the loss of life resulting from panic and 
ignorance may be even greater than the loss 
of life through bombing. Every citizen has 
an obligation in this matter. School personnel 
have an especial responsibility because the 
lives of America’s future generations are in 
their charge so much of the time. The problem 
is to develop effective defense precautions 
without accentuating the element of fear, 
particularly in children. 

Our group discussed these matters at con- 
siderable length from the standpoint of the 
school authorities at elementary, secondary, 


and higher: local, state, and national levels. 
A brief summary of our conclusions and 
recommendations follows: 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


A. Civil Defense, from the standpoint of 
public education, is a means of preparing 
individuals and communities: 

1. To be aware that America is vulnerable to 
attack. 

2. To be ready to meet emergency survival 
needs individually and co-operatively: (a) with 
attitudes of courage and self-reliance, (b) with 
information concerning panic control, (c) with 
skills to perform designated tasks, (d) with effec- 
tive organization and planned equipment for 
special services. 

B. Ways through which children and youth 
may be given a feeling of security will include: 

1. Teacher example of courage and leadership 

2. Selection of stable and calm pupil leaders 

3. Instruction by use of appropriate informa- 
tional materials as to possible danger and proper 
behavior in emergencies 

4. Exact knowledge of what to do in a time 
of emergency at home, in school, or in transit 
between the two 

5. Special assistance and provision for pupils 
with emotional problems 
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TRUE FREEDOM 


If a man does only what is required of him, 


he is a slave. 


If a man does more than is required of him, 


he is a free man. 


— A. W. RopBerTson 


A moment's reflection will reveal the depth of truth expressed in the 
quotation above. The employee who does just enough to hold his job is 
forever the grudging slave of his employer no matter how well he may be 
remunerated. The person who fills a public trust by doing as little as he 
can and still retain the office is the slave of his own ungenerous spirit. 
Under such conditions life assumes the dull tedium of compulsions from 
without. Only when we voluntarily go beyond the strict limits of contract 
or custom do we experience the exhilarating sense of freedom from 
within. Only when we give more than we expect in return do we enjoy 
the privilege of free men to act on their own initiative. — E. M. T. 
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6. Appropriate instruction at each level in first 
aid, home nursing, care of pupils 

7. Planned games and activities to keep pupils 
occupied during periods of danger 

8. Assistance by older pupils in caring for 
younger ones as the needs of the situation 
warrant 

C. Ways through which a teacher may be- 
come equipped to meet emergency conditions 
will include: 

1. By becoming proficient in first aid 

2. By acquiring a knowledge of fire control 
measures 

3. By perfecting the various procedures to 
follow in case of attack as outlined by the Civil 
Defense authorities 

4. By understanding the pertinent psychiatric 
and psychological principles which relate to be- 
havior under stress 

5. By acquiring such background information 
and technical skills as will make possible the 
carrying out of Civil Defense programs 

D. Suggestions and recommendations for 
clarifying, unifying, and promoting Civil De- 
fense as related to public education: 

1. That the National Advisory Council to the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration include in 
its membership a member of the teaching pro- 
fession 

2. That the F.C.D.A. recommend the inclusion 
of representatives of the teaching profession on 
state and local Civil Defense Councils 

3. That in the operation of Civil Defense ac- 
tivities involving the schools, established school 
channels — federal, state, and local—be used 

4. That school studies and surveys of defense 
needs be made by social study classes, especially 
on the secondary level 

5. That the area of Civil Defense be adopted 
as a forensic discussion topic throughout the 
country 

6. That local materials for pupil instruction at 
all levels be developed by prospe..ive and in- 
service teachers 

7. That such organizations as the PTA and 
the NEA give renewed and added emphasis to 
Civil Defense. (The writer suggests that state and 
national school boards associations will want to 
be included.) 

8. That newspaper and radio publicity of many 
types be developed and used by interested and 
alert persons and organizations 

9. That Civil Defense authorities publish and 
distribute widely brief, simply written, graphic 
materials giving information on Civil Defense 

10. That, since modern methods of attack are 
constantly changing, teachers should make cer- 
tain to secure and use the latest defense ma- 
terials put out from official sources 


THE NEA AT SAN FRANCISCO 


In San Francisco, July 1-6, the National 
Education Association held its 89th Annual 
Meeting and 30th Representative Assembly. 
More than 5000 delegates and educational per- 
sonnel were in attendance, but at this meeting 
school board members were conspicuous by 
their absence. This is unfortunate, and we 
should seek ways to remedy such a condition 
in years to come. 

A welcome exception was the president of 
the board of education in a medium-sized city 
in one of the Southern States who intro- 
duced himself to the writer and reported 
how much value he was deriving from the 
meeting. It ought to be possible for State 
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School Board Associations to find local board 
members who would be interested and avail- 
able to represent school boards at educational 
conferences on state and national levels as 
opportunities offer. Superintendents and teach- 
ers are welcome at school board conferences; 
school board members will find no less a 
welcome at conferences of the profession. 

Among the scores of subjects discussed at the 
San Francisco meeting the matter of attacks 
on the public schools and what to do to meet 
them drew large and attentive audiences. The 
happenings in Pasadena during recent months 
were fresh in everybody’s mind, and at one 
of the sessions on July 5 the National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education issued its printed report 
of the facts it had discovered by a careful 
investigation of the Pasadena situation. This 
report, entitled “The Pasadena Story — An 
Analysis of Some Forces and Factors That 
Injured a Superior School System,” is avail- 
able from the offices of the Commission, in 
Washington. It has lessons in it for every 
school board and school administrator in 
America. 


Meeting Organized Propaganda 


One of the most helpful talks at the meet- 
ing in San Francisco was given under the 
above title by Dr. Virgil M. Rogers, superin- 
tendent of schools, Battle Creek, Mich., and 
a member of the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education. 
Dr. Rogers said: 

Healthy criticism of public education is an 
indispensable element in the continued growth of 
our public school system, but misrepresentation, 
falsehood, and distortion, now used in many 
quarters in the attacks upon the schools, will 
invariably undermine public confidence unless 
early identified and vigorously dealt with. 

He then proceeded to outline a formula 
which should be helpful in differentiating 
between the honest. responsible, sincere type 
of criticism and the dishonest, subversive, 
trouble-making type. Since boards of education 
are usually at the very center of any kind 
of attack on the schools, Dr. Roger’s sugges- 
tions are particularly recommended to board 
members for study. They are as follows: 


Honest Group Type 


1. Meets under auspices of regular organiza- 
tion, e.g., PTA or school advisory council 

2. Has sanction of school authorities and co- 
operates with local teachers and officials. 

3. Criticisms are constructive and specific. 

4. Welcomes teachers and administrators in 
meetings, usually jointly held with them. 

5. Gives evidence of sincerity by seeking the 
truth based upon facts. 

6. Avoids use of propaganda literature, shuns 
sensationalism. 

7. Rejects the inflammatory orator, radio com- 
mentator, or newspaper letter-writing addict. 

8. Uses American way of getting at the truth 
— let all be heard, listen to both sides, and make 
up your own mind. 

9. Keeps on issues and avoids bringing in 
personalities. 

10. Makes decisions based upon all available 
evidence and only after exhaustive study. 


11. Makes open and objective reports without 
attempting to embarrass officials, such reports 
having been previously submitted to the whole 
group for study and consideration. 


Subversive or Dishonest Group Type 


1. Meets initially under authorized group, per- 
haps; may then begin holding secret or off-record 
sessions. 

2. Tends to work under cover and to use 
devious means of evading school officials and 
faculty. 

3. Attracts emotionally unstable people to it 
and often these are given command of the group 

4. May break away from established group and 
set up a high-sounding splinter organization, e.¢ , 
Parents League for Curriculum Development, The 
National Council for American Education, The 
School Development Council, Parents Curriculum 
Committee. 

5. Uses smear literature, poison pamphlets 
usually imported from the outside, or lifts phrases, 
slogans, and titles from them. 

6. Introduces extraneous issues, rather than 
concentrating on the agreed upon area of dis 
cussion. 

7. Accepts rabble-rousing 
throwing,” “name calling.” 

8. Permits only one side of the issue to bx 
presented fully. 

9. Resolutions are frequently passed without 
thoughtful deliberation and regardless of all th: 
evidence; persons making such resolutions ar 
frequently fanatically critical of the schools. 

10. Attacks personalities —the superintendent 
or principal becomes the “whipping boy.” 

11. Makes a pretense at getting the facts, then 
issues ultimatums to be answered in a limited 
amount of time. Sometimes these attacks take th: 
form of a list of questions to the school official 


or to the board, often given to the press simu! 
taneously. 


techniques, “dust 


12. Frequently uses press in the campaign 
13. Secures funds through collections and gift 


solicited, not through regularly constituted men 
bership. 


Conference of Lay Groups 


Under the auspices of the National Citizen 
Commission for the Public Schools, a on 


day meeting of representatives of 32 la: 
organizations was held in Chicago on June 2¢ 
The purpose of the conference was to explor 
the possibilities of closer co-operation among 
groups concerned with the advancement o! 
public education. There was general agreemen' 
that such co-operation is greatly to be desired 
and the hope was expressed that opportunitie: 
for mutual study and discussion might be 
increased. 

Perhaps the most significant development a‘ 
the meeting was the emphasis given to the 
three principles governing lay participation in 
school affairs, as follows: 

1. Whenever a citizens or lay group is 
formed to assist in the improvement of the 
schools care must be taken that it be broad! 
representative of the entire community. A 
group that represents only some particular 
area or segment of the Community can do 
more harm than good. 

2. Once formed, such a group should pro 
ceed to secure and study the facts concerning 
any and all phases of the operation of the 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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Salary Allowances — 


Family Differentials for ‘Teachers 


Once again men and women are begin- 
ning to leave the teaching profession in 
large numbers. They are leaving both 
schools and teacher training institutions: 
they go to the armed services, to govern- 
mental positions, to defense industries, to 
better paying jobs of all kinds. This is espe- 
cially true of men teachers. The situation 
today parallels that of a decade ago. 

At the beginning of World War II the 
family allowance for teachers, an almost 
unknown and little understood practice in 
this country, gave promise of alleviating 
somewhat the serious exodus of trained 
men and women from the public schools. A 
comprehensive investigation of family dif- 
ferentials for teachers was made at that 
time; due to conditions arising out of the 
war, the results now have been put in 
final form.’ This nationwide study brought 
forth some paradoxical results. In 1942, 
school board members, school superinten- 
dents, and leading professors of educational 
administration with whom contracts were 
made thought that family responsibilities 
should be given consideration in any cost- 
of-living bonus for teachers. Yet, these 
same men reported that they were almost 
wholly unfamiliar with family allowance 
plans in any form. 


The Family Allowance 


The family allowance may be defined as 
the practice of paying the head of a family 
an amount more than is paid another 
worker of equivalent ability, training, and 
experience in a similar position. The family 
allowance is one adjustment of society to 
growing revolutionary forces on family life 
that are making children serious economic 
problems and even liabilities on their par- 
ents. These pressures arise from related 
fundamental social movements that have 
been spreading rapidly but unevenly 
throughout Western Civilization since the 
Industrial Revolution began in England 
about two hundred years ago. 

The factory system and urbanization 
came first. These made it difficult for 
children to help support themselves by 


* University of Denver, Denver, Colo 
1 Theodore O. Reyhner, The Family Allowance for 
Teachers: The Evolution of Formal Plans for Public 


Teac hers in the United States and Their Beginnings, 
Trends, and Status Between Two World Wars (New 
York: unpublished doctoral thesis, School of Education, 


New York University, 1950) 


Theodore O. Reyhner* 


working at suitable tasks under parental 
supervision. The cost of rearing a family 
is high in urban communities. Other social 
changes that intensified the newborn pres- 
sures on family life were engendered. Man 
power was freed for work in the sciences 
and humanities. This led, among other 
things, to the recognition of the length and 
importance of the childhood period. Unem- 
ployment became endemic. Moral leaders 
gave increasing attention to the new and 
pressing problems faced by the family. 
Child labor legislation and compulsory edu- 
cation spread throughout the United States 
and other Western countries. Thus, the 
then prevailing attitude toward children 
working was reversed; the financial plight 
of the family became still more critical. 

Family wages were almost unknown 
before World War I inflation catalyzed 
them into a major social phenomenon. 
Then, many millions of servicemen and 
civilians received family allowances, mainly 
in Europe. 

As some of the warborn pressures that 
brought about this cataclysm of family 
allowances declined, old ones were aggra- 
vated and new ones appeared. After a 
period of postwar readjustment, the family 
wage movement began expanding in a more 
orderly manner under augmented social 
demands generated by the rising economic 
cost of children, our changing sense of 
values, the harmful birth control eugenics, 
and the struggle for national survival. 
Groups in 31 countries were receiving such 
allowances within the period from 1937 to 
the beginning of World War IT. 

Family wages expanded tremendously in 
the disturbed years of World War II and 
its aftermath. In one way or another mili- 
tary and civilian family wage plans affected 
the lives of almost all civilized peoples. 
Today, at least 26 nations, including 
Canada and almost all the highly indus- 
trialized countries, have some type of 
national family allowance schemes of broad 
scope. 

In the United States, the family allow- 
ance has found its greatest application, 
outside of the armed services, in the field 
of public school teaching. 

A disturbing trend in modern society 
is the tendency to provide for the needs of 
groups but to ignore the needs of individ- 
uals. In the wage sphere it appears as the 
standard wage which is very widely used 
in this country. This wage attempts to 
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provide for a standard family which is often 
rather arbitrarily defined as five persons in 
a trade or industry where a large majority 
of the workers are men. Such a method of 
remuneration satisfies the average needs, 
position, and power of a group and func- 
tions well, but it ignores in a harmful way 
the hardships of employees with large 
families. 

These privations are especially severe in 
teaching and other vocations with a pre- 
ponderance of female workers. Here the 
average wage is likely to be lower than in 
comparable occupations where men pre- 
dominate. This is due, in part to the lower 
average monetary requirements of working 
women. 


Selected Opinions on Family 
Allowances 


Opinions, on the family allowance for 
teachers, of members of city boards of edu- 
cation (the men that legislate public school 
salary policies), city superintendents of 
schools (the men whose duties include 
advising school boards of salary policies), 
and selected professors of educational ad- 
ministration (experts in the management 
of the teaching personnel) were obtained 
in 1942. At that time, about 35 per cent of 
the board members who responded to the 
questionnaire and 60 per cent of the super- 
intendents and experts favored the family 
allowance in principle and as an established 
practice. The board members, superin- 
tendents, and experts were asked to Select 
the dependents that should be recognized 
if the family allowance is granted. There 
was a very high degree of unanimity on 
this matter. They divided dependents into 
three broad classes: (1) dependent chil- 
dren, wives, and husbands; (2) dependent 
parents, brothers, and sisters; and (3) de- 
pendent grandparents, aunts, and uncles. 
There was strong support for the first 
class of dependents. The second class, 
dependent parents, brothers, and sisters, 
gathered a limited amount of backing, 
probably not enough to bring about their 
inclusion in any plan. The third dependent 
class received little support. The depend- 
ents of women teachers were given about 
the same recognition as those of men 
teachers. 

About 5 per cent of the board members 
and 15 per cent of the superintendents 
claimed to be familiar with the plan; 
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around 55 and 30 per cent, respectively, 
checked that they had never heard of it 
before. But about 65 per cent of the board 
members and 80 per cent of the superin- 
tendents reported that they had given 
thought to the idea of paying married men 
or heads of families more than single men 
-or women of equivalent ability, training, 
and experience in similar positions. 

In 1942 about 50 per cent of all public 
school systems were found to be paying 
formal or informal sex differentials, and 
about 25 per cent were paying some types 
of formal or informal differentials which 
have a family effect. It is significant that 
a majority of school districts were attempt- 
ing to meet the greater financial require- 
ments and needs of an important segment 
of their teaching staff: (1) collectively, by 
dealing with more homogeneous groups 
men and women; (2) on an individual 
basis under a broad formal or informal 


policy. 


School Practice in Family Allowances 


The purpose of the investigation was to 
study critically the family allowance plans 
for teachers during the period of 1918—43. 

As suggested above family allowances are 
being used more and more throughout 
Western Civilization as one method of 
meeting the dependency problem. Informa- 
tion on the phenomenal growth of the 
movement provided a perspective necessary 
for an understanding of the family allow- 
ance for public school teachers in the 
United States. Questionnaires on the sub- 
ject were sent to 712 city school board 
members, 712 city superintendents of 
schools, and 35 school administration 
experts throughout the United States. The 
returns were 34, 73, and 83 per cent, 
respectively. All questions used were found 
to be valid and reliable. 

The prevalence of formal family allow- 
ance plans and other related practices was 
found by correspondence with superintend- 
ents during the 1942-43 school year. A 
total of 95 plans, which constituted all or 
practically all such schemes operating in 
this country at the time, were found. 

Formal family allowance policies for city 
school teachers arose and attained a small 
modicum of recognition in the United 
States in the period between World Wars | 
and II. Their development paralleled that 
of the betterment of public school salary 


bers rather than pressure were responsible 
for the 95 established family allowance 
policies. The superintendents acting indi- 
vidually sponsored two thirds of them. In 
about half the cases one or more local 
board members introduced the plan or 
actively supported other sponsors. A group 
of local teachers promoted or helped in 
about one out of every four of the systems. 
No national or regional organizations 
worked directly or indirectly toward this 
end. 


Types of Schemes 


Most of the family allowance policies 
were found to be of the single differential 
type which does not take into consideration 
the number of dependents of a teacher. 
However, 15 schemes established after 1934 
varied the size of allowances paid more or 
less according to the number of a teacher's 
dependents. These multiple differential 
plans gave promise of finding more accept- 
ance in the future. Neither the single nor 
multiple differential type was characterized 
by major administrative problems. 

All the schemes were strictly family 
allowance plans: no secondary dependents 
were recognized. Most of the plans paid 
allowances for the wives of teachers and a 
number recognized dependent children. A 
few recent ones provided differentials for 
dependent husbands, children of teachers 
with dependent husbands, and children of 
widows. 

None of the family allowances did more 
than help a teacher support the additional 
burden of a family. The median allowance 
for a married teacher with a dependent wife 
and two dependent children was $200 
during the 1942-43 school year. Low as 
most of these allowances were, the salaries 
were mute evidence of their need and incal- 
culable value to family teachers and their 
dependents. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the superin- 
tendents of school systems with established 


family allowance policies approved the 
family wage, for the most part because it 
was a reasonable means of attracting and 
holding qualified men teachers. Only 1 per 
cent opposed the scheme. 

The superintendents reported that the 
family allowance plans were accepted, on 
the whole, by single and married teachers 
of both sexes, though the reactions were 
largely passive. Individuals and groups in 
the communities concerned had made 
almost no formal and few informal com 
ments on these policies, and the few ex 
pressions made were generally favorable. 


The Future of Differentials 


The facts that have been presented are 
subject to a wide variety of interpretations 
The family allowance for teachers is but 
one phase of the highly complex problem 
of teachers’ salaries and should be given 
thorougk consideration by all groups con- 
cerned whenever public school salary 
schedules are under construction or recon- 
struction. A family allowance in the salary 
policy of any school district will depend on 
the total situation existing at the time a 
salary schedule is revised. 

For the past 50 years a number of 
important movements, most of them 
oblique and unconscious, have tended to 
increase the need for dependency differ- 
entials for teachers. Yet the family allow 
ance is still almost unknown, in spite of 
the fact that the family wage is now a 
major social institution in Western Civiliza- 
tion. It would be helpful if one or more 
educational groups would become interested 
in the problem and actively sponsor the 
family allowance for public school teachers 
on regional and national bases. 

The investigator favors dependency 
differentials for teachers in principle; he 
predicts that the need for them will sooner 
or later be recognized, that they will even 
tually form a minor but important part of 
most salary schedules. 


TRENDS IN ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS 


Latest 
Figure 


School Building Construction’ 
Total School Bond Sales . 


$120,810 


Previous 


Month Year Ago 


$123,153 $128,280' 


schedules and of the family allowance $119,847° $120,012 
movement in general, though on a very 
small scale. From a beginning of one plan 
in 1918, the movement grew so that. shortly 
after our entry into the recent war, there 
were 95 plans in operation. Cities in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Illinois were using 
nearly half of these plans, but some 
schemes were also found in each of the 
four major geographic sections of the 
country. The largest number — one fourth 
of all — was in North Dakota. 

Local superintendents and board mem- 


$118,642 
Average Interest, Selected 
Municipal Bonds: 


Construction Cost Index 


Wholesale Price Index‘ . 


2.07 % 
528 

180.5 
184.6 
226.5 


1.96% 1.99 % 
$27 501 

181.9 159.6 
184.5 168.5 
227 199.8 


U. S. Consumers’ Price Index’. 


U. S. Retail Food Price Index‘ 


‘Dodge Figures for 
7Bond Buyer 
‘American Appraisal Co 
‘U. S. Department of 
*In thousands of dollar 


7 States East of Rocky Mountains 


Milwaukee 


sabor 
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FURTHERING UNESCO GOALS 


In the present crisis of the world “the for- 
eign policy of the United States is based on 
in effort to attain peace,” President Truman 
told a recent Civil Defense Conference, stating 
that “our best hope for peace is to bring 
together the nations that are striving for 
peace and to increase their strength to stop 
ggression.” 

The first conference of the American Assem- 
ily of Columbia University after a five-day 
series of discussion meetings on United States 

4 Relations with Western Europe attended by 
35 men and women representing business 
labor, agriculture, government, and the pro- 
fessions reached a similar conclusion, agreeing 
that “the threat from Soviet imperialism can 
best be met by building co-operation among 
ll the free peoples on all fronts.” 

It is through the United Nations 
tional, Scientific. and Cultural Organization 
UNESCO) — which was created as one of 
the specialized agencies of the UN in 1945 “for 
the purpose of advancing, through the educa- 
tional and scientific, and cultural relations 
of the peoples of the world, the objectives of 
nternational peace and of the common welfare 
of mankind” —that responsible individuals 
everywhere can help weave a fabric of mutual 
understanding and good will that will substan- 
illy strengthen the ties of friendship between 
nations. Certain UNESCO-related projects 
that are furthering these ends. including some 
that are suitable for school adoption ire the 
subject of this article 


Educa- 


a anal 


UNESCO Activities in the 
United States 


\t the annual meeting of the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO* held in Washing- 
ton. May 9-11, its members reviewed the 

“ progress of UNESCO activities in the United 
States and concurred that in 1951-52 the 
American efforts embrace a wide variety of 
ictivities which will further international 
UNESCO objectives through teaching under- 
standing of the United Nations. Aside from 
direct teaching in schools and colleges there 
ire to be interchanges of persons and cultural 
materials, material assistance to educational 
institutions of other countries, et« 


"The creation and authority of the U. § 
UNESCO 


nty-ninth Congress 


National 
Public Law 565 
Its leading func- 

are to advise the Department of State on UNESCO 
‘ffairs and to bear the major responsibility for the 
UNESCO program in this country. Sixty of its members 


ion for 


stem from 


Second Session 


are designated by national organizations. The remaining 

leaders in the fields of education, science, the 
arts, business and labor, press, films and radio — are 
Appointed by the Secretary of State. (Of this number 


selected from units of state and local government 
from Federal Government agencies.) 


Elaine Exton 





American Educational Leaders at UNESCO in Paris, 
June 18 — July 13. 


Left to right: Elvin C. Stakman, U. S. Department of State; George D. 
Stoddard, Urbana, Illinois; Mrs. Henry P. Russell, San Francisco; H. H. 
Sargeant, U. S. Department of State; George F. Zook, Washington. 


Third National Conference 
on UNESCO 


Maintaining that “there is no greater obli- 
facing the American people than to 
develop sound attitudes toward international 
Dr. George D. Stoddard, presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois and chairman 
of the l S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. reports: “So important is this need 
that ‘The United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies’ has been made the theme of the 
Third International Conference for UNESCO 
which will convene at Hunter College in New 
York City, January 27-31, 1952.” 

The main purpose of this Conference will 
be to outline programs for support of the UN 
and the Specialized Agencies as a force for 
peace and security and to make clear the inter- 
dependence of nations, he explains, pointing 
out that “education about the United Nations 
is a function not only of the UN itself but of 
UNESCO.” 

Conference sessions are being planned to 
increase the effectiveness of educators, crea- 
tive artists, mass media representatives, com- 
munitv leaders. and national organizations in 
securing more informed and active citizen par- 
ticipation in world affairs, according to the 
conference's sponsoring committee,  chair- 
manned by Chester Bowles. They will range 
from factual presentations by world figures 


gation 


co-oper ition 
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on the need for an organized approach toward 
solving world problems to discussion meetings 
where delegates consider “obstacles” in the 
path of vigorous support of the UN and work- 
shops concerned with methods of program 
development and preparing findings that will 
serve as guideposts for local action 

Among the anticipated features of the con- 
ference are addresses by Trygve Lie. the Secre- 
tary General of the UN. and Jaime Torres 
Bodet. Director General of UNESCO, on the 
work of their respective agencies: a panel of 
Congressmen, political scientists, and State 
Department representatives participating in a 
program on “The Birth and Growth of a 
Foreign Policy” which will point up the vari- 
ous steps involved through use of a case 
example; a dramatic presentation showing the 
effect on international relations of attitudes 
held by Americans toward nationals of another 
country and by foreign citizens toward us. 

As many as 800 national voluntary organiza- 
tions active in UNESCO fields of interest as 
well as some 500 colleges and universities, are 
each being invited to designate two representa- 
tives to this Conference. All state superin- 
tendents of schools have been invited to attend 
and also to name an elementary and a secon- 
dary school teacher to serve as delegates. 
Further information and reports to be devel- 
oped by this Conference will be available from 
the UNESCO Relations Staff of the Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
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New UN Education Service 


In a statement announcing the inauguration 
of a United Nations Education Service this 
September to help the nation’s teachers give 
effective instruction about world affairs at all 
grade levels, Howard E. Wilson, who chairs 
the Committee on International Relations of 
the National Education Association, the spon- 
sors for this new undertaking, reminds that 
“the United Nations and the United States 
Government have called on all school systems 
to teach about the United Nations — its pro- 
gram, its accomplishments, and its needs.” 
Every day that passes makes this responsi- 
bility more urgent, he emphasizes. 

The UN Education Service will make it 
possible for teachers to maintain a permanent 
representative at United Nations Headquar- 
ters for the first time. This officer will attend 
UN sessions of interest to educators, consult 
with UN officials and delegations, help schools 
arrange visits to the UN, give on-the-spot 
assistance to out-of-town subscribers, and help 
in many other ways. 

During the school year, UNIT (United 
Nations Information for Teachers) will be 
published biweekly by the Service and report 
on major UN activities and other international 
happenings from an educational viewpoint. 
This news-letter will also carry suggestions for 
presenting this information in the classroom 
and list selected audio-visual aids, publica- 
tions, and coming events. Successful classroom 
practices in use in schools here and abroad 
will be presented in each issue. 

Preparing special teaching units, spot 
studies, handbooks for school observances of 
occasions such as United Nations Day, advice 
on planning conferences. distribution of 
selected materials of national and international 
organizations suitable for use by teachers and 
students are additional types of assistance 
that the UN Education Service will furnish its 
subscribers. 

The annual subscription rates for this non- 
profit enterprise vary according to the number 
of students in average daily attendance in a 
school or school system, with $20 providing 
all services as well as five copies of each 
issue of UNIT in places where the school pop- 
ulation is less than 2000 and $50 the price for 
all services plus 20 copies of each issue of 
UNIT where the student body numbers over 
25,000 


UNESCO’s Gift Coupon Plan 


The UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan launched 
in America in January is becoming increas- 
ingly popular with teacher as well as student 
groups. It affords a convenient medium 
through which schools and organizations in the 
United States can provide aid to education, 
science. and culture in war-devastated and 
underdeveloped countries and at the same time 
contribute in a practical way to the growth 
of international understanding. 

Descriptive literature about the UNESCO 
Gift Coupon Program setting forth types of 
needs and what various sums will purchase 
may be secured from the UNESCO Recon- 
struction Liaison Office, United Nations, New 
York. One UNESCO Gift Coupon, $10, for 
example. can obtain books for a rural library 
on wheels in the Philippines: two coupons, 
$20, can send sets of wall charts to a 
secondary school in Kastoria, Greece; $80 
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worth of coupons can buy a radio receiver, 
especially designed for school broadcasts, for 
a girls’ high school in Delhi, India; 500 cou- 
pons, $5,000, can make possible a mobile 
audio-visual van, fully equipped with pro- 
jector, screen, films, record player, amplifier, 
etc., for the Burmese Mass Education Council 
at Rangoon. 

Here’s how the plan works. The school or 
organization decides what country and type 
of activity it wishes to aid and what its over- 
all fund-raising goal should be. It then noti- 
fies the UNESCO Reconstruction Liaison 
Office in New York City (United Nations 
Building) and orders from it the number of 
gift stamps it requires. Forty of these 
UNESCO stamps, costing 25 cents a piece, 
come in perforated booklets worth $10 each. 

Reports from schools with UNESCO Gift 
Coupon projects under way indicate that 
many ingenious methods of disposing of the 
stamps are being tried, with their use as 
tickets to movies and other school functions 
predominating. 

Through the UNESCO Reconstruction 
Liaison Office. the co-operating group converts 
the money secured from the sale of UNESCO 
stamps, or raised in other ways, into UNESCO 
Gift Coupons, ‘‘a special kind of international 
currency like a check or postal money order,” 
available in ten-dollar denominations. 

The Gift Coupons are mailed by the co- 
operating group, along with a friendship letter, 
to an overseas school, university. library, or 
laboratory chosen on the basis of specific needs 
on file with the UNESCO Reconstruction 
Liaison Office and in conformity with the 
donor's preferences. The recipient institution 
uses these coupons to purchase the agreed on 
educational, scientific, or cultural items from 
a UNESCO-approved supplier who then 
redeems the coupons through UNESCO. 


The International Program of 
UNESCO 


The ten principal tasks of UNESCO 
enumerated below were adopted by the Fifth 
Session of the General Conference for 
UNESCO at Florence, Italy, last summer on 
the proposal of the United States delegation 
and constitute the policies and main lines of 
work that the agency will follow over a period 
of several years. These major objectives are 


1. To eliminate illiteracy and encourage 
fundamental education. 


2. To obtain for each person an education 


conforming to his aptitudes and to the needs 
of society. including technological training and 
higher education 

3. To promote through education respect 
for Human Rights throughout all nations 

4. To overcome the obstacles to the free 
flow of persons. ideas, and knowledge between 
the countries of the world 

5. To promote the progress and utilization 
of science for mankind 

6. To study the causes of tensions that 
may lead to war and to fight them through 
education 
cultural interde- 


To demonstrate world 


pendence 

8. To advance through the press. radio, 
and motion pictures the cause of truth, free- 
dom, and peace. 

9. To bring about better understanding 
among the peoples of the world and to con- 


vince them of the necessity of co-operating 
loyally with one another in the framewor!: 
of the United Nations. 

10. To render clearinghouse and exchange 
services in all its fields of action, togethe: 
with services in reconstruction and relie; 
assistance. 


“In drawing up the draft program for 195 
we have kept constantly in mind this defini- 
tion of our goals,” UNESCO's Director Gen- 
eral, Jaime Torres Bodet, stated to members 
of the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO in Washington in May, commenting 
that it is directed toward helping the membe: 
nations “make of education, science, and cu 
ture instruments of social progress and per- 
sonal betterment.” 

“No development in economics, in politi: 
indeed of any kind is conceivable apart fro: 
progress in the training of man himself,” h: 
added, saying: “We know it will take mor 
than a few months or a few years for succes 
to crown our efforts. But the road has bee: 
charted. We must follow it with patience and 
courage, for only this road will lead us toward 
that peace in which the interests of society 
coincide with the fullest development of th: 
individual citizen.” 


+. 


PEEKSKILL DEVELOPS CULTURAL 
PHASE OF SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Children in the elementary schools have litt! 
opportunity to enjoy professional programs whic! 
provide entertainment, educational and cultura 
values at their level of understanding and 4 
preciation. 

This became a challenging objective of th 
Peekskill, N. Y., school administration which was 
met in a novel manner. The Council of Mothers 
Clubs, composed of representatives of all the 
elementary schools, was invited to share in the 
preparation of an interesting, artistic progran 
This program was “Snow White and the Sever 
Dwarfs” produced by a professional play group 
which featured midgets as the seven dwarfs 

The aim was to make the program availa! 
to every boy and girl in the elementary schor 
This meant that a nominal fee only could 
charged for a production which was very © 
pensive. The problem was solved in two wa 
The Council of Mothers’ Clubs and the other 
clubs in each school contributed enough mone’ 
so that the price of the tickets could be reduced 
from 48 cents to 25 cents per child. In additio: 
four Service Clubs gave contributions to bu 
tickets for underprivileged children in all th 
schools. The school board also provided fr 
transportation to children in schools located t 
far from the high school auditorium. 

Invitations were extended to the children 
several school systems in the vicinity | 
attend one of the performances. Three perfor! 
ances were arranged: a morning performance, 4 
afternoon and an evening performance. A reduc: 
admission price was charged to these outlyin 
school districts ‘ 

The results of the 


small 


program were gratilyins 
All of the 1300 children in Peekskill witness 
the play. The program did provide entertainmen' 
educational and cultural values to the childre! 
The program received the active and whol 
hearted support of the community, and t! 
financial result was better than anticipated. Th: 
parent reaction was best summarized by 0! 
general comment, “It was one of the best thins 
the children have had an opportunity to see 
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It took two bond issues to finance it. but 
the people of Tulsa County, Okla., have a new 
Booker T. Washington high school that’s func 
tionally designed to provide educational, recre 
onal, and cultural opportunities for youth 

The handsome Structure was erected under 
le supervision ol the Tulsa county commis 
oners. After con plet on, it became the prop 
erty ol ind is administered by the hoard of 
education of the city of Tulsa. Dr. Charles C 
Mason, superintendent; Byron L. Shepherd 

t superinte ndent in charge of secondary 
schools; J. Roy Inbody, assistant superintend 
ent in charge of business service; the subject 

itter supervisors, the principal, and the 
F, teachers issisted the county commissioners 
ind the architect in the correlation of equip 
ent and space requirements and the numer 
us other data essential in planning a modern 
high school plant 
The two-story brick building situated on a 
hill overlooking the community which it 
serves, depicts on its facades in beautifully 
sculptured polychrome terra cotta panels three 
periods in the life of Booker T. Washington 


\ fourth panel over the main entrance features 


*Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa, Okla 
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The Booker T. Washington High School at Tulsa, Oklahoma, is a truly attractive community center. 
Lean B. Senter, A.I.A., Architect, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Tulsa Builds New High School 


Clarence F. Mantooth* 





The panel portraying Booker T. Washington as a laborer is 

above the auditorium entrance. He advances 

artisan, being employed in the act of laying brick. The central 

figure shows him as an engineer, and through the surveyor’s 
instrument envisions the opening of a wide 

horizon of accomplishment. 







a 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 


TULZA, QKRLAHKHOMA 


LEON B. SENTER.AILA 
ARCHITECT 
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The E. W. Woods Memorial auditorium is 95 feet long, averages 59 feet wide, and seats 805 
persons. The tile wainscoting repeats the warm coloring of the exterior brick and tile. The 
room is named for the late E. W. Woods, long-time principal. 


the statue erected to his memory at Tuskegee 
Institute 
The two-story buff brick building, with terra 
cotta trim, has a floor area of 102,714 squire 
feet. The $1.718.834 building was designed 
and engineered by Architect Leon B. Senter 
ind constructed by the W. R. Grimshaw Con 
' struction Company both of Tulsa 
Facilities on the first floor include the 
following 
Iwo fulls equipped shops one tor wood 
work, cabinet-making and drafting, and one 
for metalwork, welding, ana auto mechanics 
Vocal and instrumental music rooms with 
tiered rows of seats. The stage may be directly 
reached from the instrumental music room 
through the instrument storage room 
A secondary entrance, which may be sepa 
rated from the remainder of the building 
serves either or both the auditorium and gym 
nasium. The auditorium, with sides sloping 





. toward the Stage, seats 8O5 persons There is a 
stagecraft room which connects to the stage 
proper. 

The natatorium, 33 by 80 feet, containing 
a swimming pool 20 by 60 feet, is adjoined ‘ ; . eit 





by shower and locker rooms, a physical direc 


tor’s offices, check rooms, a drying room, a Principal C. L. Cole, left, invites R. W. Brady, YMCA executive, and 
posture room, and a darkroom. These facilities H. B. McMullan, Greenwood Chamber of Commerce president, to 
also serve the gymnasium directly above. inspect the homemaking department. 
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There is a first-aid room in connection with 
these facilities as well as the shops. 

A fully-equipped tailor shop is adjoined by 
a display window in the main corridor. This 
shop is equipped for giving complete voca- 
tional training in tailoring to fill a demand 
for young people trained for general tailoring 
and alteration work. 

The cafeteria, where health education is 
taught along with the serving of hot plate 
lunches, is 48 by 56% feet in size and seats 
220 persons. An alcove, 16 by 23 feet, is for 
the faculty. The adjoining kitchen which is 
complete with stainless steel equipment, is 
27% by 48 feet. 

The homemaking department is sectioned 
into areas for general food and nutrition study 
and for clothing and home decoration instruc- 
tion. Demonstration and practice rooms are 
located between these areas. A laundry room 
adjoins the food preparation room 

A nursery unit also is contained in this 
department with all equipment and furniture 
scaled down to proper size for the pre-school 
age tots. An enclosed playground is easily 
accessible through double doors, one being 
under regular size for small children. The 
nursery provides a laboratory for giving high 
school boys and girls an understanding of 
child growth and care. 

The first floor also includes the principal 
and counselors’ offices. administration 
mail room, faculty and students’ rest 
a nurse’s room, boiler and fan rooms 


office 
rooms 


The facilities on the second floor include 
the following: 

The gymnasium, 80 by 103 feet, with fold- 
ing partition for separate physical education 
classes, and folding bleachers. 

Two fully equipped physical science and 
biological science laboratories. 

The library, with shelving facilities for 8000 
volumes, is 
rooms 


supplemented by three study 
a workshop where book binding 
and care is taught. Modern furniture and 
lighting fixtures, light walls and full length 
drapes at the windows produce an attractive 
atmosphere for study 

The art have especially 
tables and A kiln is 
ceramics department 

Each floor has standard 
Other feature includes a building-wide public- 
address system. 


and 


designed 
included in the 


rooms 
easels 


five classrooms 


Offices and classrooms are heated by radia- 
tion and forced air The nursery is 
heated by forced air and radiant heat in the 
floor. The auditorium are 
heated by forced air. The school’s forced air 


system 


gymnasium and 


system also provides ventilation, bringing in 
fresh filtered air from the outside 

The 
forced concrete; the 
The auditorium and 
frame structures 

The 


roof, with gypsum 


school is of 


exterior walls are 


foundation of the 


gymnasium are 


building has a bar-joist constructed 


plank decking and built up 


felt and asphalt rooting. There are acoustical 


Above the attractive entrance to Tulsa’s new Booker T. Washington High 
School building is a sculptured panel showing the Negro educator lifting 
“the veil of ignorance” from a young man. At the right, above the window, 
is a panel portraying Washington, the slave boy, bringing water to the 

cotton pickers on a southern plantation. 


throughout 
shops 


tile ceilings 
nasium and 
“cemax.” 

Floors in the shops are concrete; a hard 
maple floor has been used in the gymnasium 
cork tile aisles in the auditorium, and asphalt 
tile floors throughout the rest of the building 
All floors on the second floor are supported 
by bar joists 


except in the 
which are 


gym 
finished i 


Classrooms have plaster walls and ar 
painted light high-reflective colors. The aud 
torium walls are of terra cotta with 
The gymnasium, natatorium, and 
locker have glazed tik 


Halls have a terra-cotta wainscot 


a marbk 
Wainscot 
shower and rooms 
walls 

Three types of windows are used. Most wit 
dows are steel, double hung with hopper vents 
and shops have commercia 


projected-type windows, and the 


The gymnasium 
auditoriu 
has awning type windows 
There is fluorescent lighting in the 
classrooms 
The center motif of the polychrome terr 
cotta mural over the main entrance is a repli 
of the monument on the campus of Tuskegee 
Institute erected to the achievement ot 
Booker T. Washington. This monument depict 
Washington lifting the veil of ignorance fror 
] 


the Negro people ind on its base is inscribed 


Booker T. Wasuin 
He Lirtep tue Vem. or 
Peopre AND POINTED THE 
Procress Turovcu Eps 

AND INDUSTRY 


GTON, 1856-1915 
IGNORANCE From Hi 
Way To 


ATION 


Washington high scho 


ino! i. 4s dedi ited to th Ss 


Booker r 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS TO 
USE DOG TAGS NEXT FALL 
The New Yor . var if 


begun the pr 
by ised nex 


education ha 
disks ! 
part 
ogram. The tags 


identification 


childre n as 


pended on metal chains, are 


chial, and private 
of preschool age 
on the tags | 
ubmitted by tl 

school ind cover all present tert 


third-vear classes Present 


wen obtained tre 


individual 
first econd and 
term kinde kindergarte! 
1951 
production 


followm 


rgarten children and new 
ind first-year 1 ot 
ire to be precedence lor 
September. The tags will bear the 
school, borough, class 
pupil’ 
ind birth date 

Ihe code used to identify the 


is follow 


children September 


given 


numb 


addre 


information cock 


teacher name, parent nar 


chool divisio! 


! 


elementary and junior high schoo 


ind vocational high schoo 
10 chool 


600" schools 


if cle mit 


private and nursery schools 


parochial chools 


Since parochial and private schools have nam¢ 
rather than they will be 
special code numbers by 


numbers advised ol 


their school officials 
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North Street School, 
Cleveland Heights, 


Rittman, 
Ohio. 


Playground view of the 








A Modern Elementary Building Provides 


FACILITIES FOR 





Ohio.— Spahn and Barnes, 








Architects, 


conducive to a modern educa- 

tional program 
The First 

three through 


capacity 


found to be 


housing grades 


far beyond 


School. 


was also 


street 
eight, 
Basement definitely un- 
regular classrooms. Lunch- 


playroom 


rooms were 
suited for use as 
room, and were 
and there were no facilities for modern 


room, assembly 
lacking 

‘k experiences regarded ssential “t 
Work experiences regarded as an essential part 
of present-day education 


1 addition to the immediate discontinuance 


| | ’s E ling School 
a a | a Pi . ° es lal s 
Rittman’s Expanding School Program 
r ° ’ x* 
W. H. Hauenstein* and Spahn and Barnes 
, 
In 1946, the board of education of the — study of the problem the report was submitted 
Rittman (Ohio) Exempted Village School Dis with a recor mmendetion that part of the exist- 
trict became concerned with its inadequate _ ing facilities, found to be obsolete by present 
plant facilities. Its first action in an effort to day educational standards, be abandoned 
mprove conditions was to authorize an educa Rapid community growth had forced crowded 
tional survey by Dr. L. H. Munzenmayer and conditions of the existing plant so that the 
f s committee of Kent State University. Spahn greatest need was found to be for classrooms 
ind Barnes, architects, Cleveland Heights ind this problem became the immediate con- 
Ohio, were retained to design and supervise cern of the board 
the building. Superintendent W. H. Hauen The survey group recommended that the 
id tein, head of the Rittman Schools, co-ordi use of the existing primary school, housing 
: nated the planning of the educators and the pupils in the first two grades, be discontinued 


irchitect. After a thorough investigation and The crowded conditions, crumbling walls. lack 
; of playrooms, the dark and unattractive base- 

perintende ( ‘ ’ 4 man, OF 
**Architects, Cleveland Heights, Ohir ment, and the unfit toilet rooms were not 
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primary building, the 
recommended facilities for the 
tion of the crowding in the First Street School, 
and proposed its replacement at a future time 


of the use of the 


survey allevia- 


31 





Sire mtatary 


fieyo 


Footweart 


PLOT 


SCALE 


00 aor 


can 
° sO 


The new North Street School, Rittman, Ohio, has been located so 
as to make the best possible use of the site for play purposes 


is funds became available. Since the financial 
ibility of the community was limited, it was 
decided that a modern educational environ- 
ment should be established for the youngest 
children of the district, with a plan to expand 
this program through the entire elementary 
division as an ultimate aim. 

Those concerned with the planning agreed 
that the problem in Rittman required all build- 
ings of the school district to be grouped in 
close proximity for simplicity of administra- 
tion. The existing site, accommodating the high 


32 


school and the First Street building, was not 
only inadequate in had irregular 
topography. The only possibility of expansion 
of the site was to the north, also an uneven 
tract which would require extensive and costly 
grading that the 


acquisition of was the 


area, but 


However, it decided 
this additional land 
only solution to the problem. The proposed 
additional North Street 
which bounded the existing property on the 
north. The new section annexed and 
arrangements were made with the city officials 


was 


property was across 


was 


to abandon North Street so that the entir. 
tract offered a usable site. 

Funds available were found to be adequat: 
for a 12 classroom building with combinatio: 
playroom and assembly room, offices, healt 
room, toilets, and equipment room. The arch 
tects decided to take advantage of the ove: 
sized boiler room and coal storage facilities j; 
the high school to reduce the cubage of th 
new building. The discontinued rooms in th: 
First Street School were found to be adequat: 
for cafeteria and kitchen 
entire school population 


use, serving the 
It was planned that the new building would 
house a kindergarten and grades one through 
four. The First Street School was relieved to 
the extent of serving only grades five through 
eight. Provision has been made for expansion 
of the new building to the south, ultimately) 
accommodating the entire elementary enro 
ment and occupying the site of the First 
Street building. North Street School is located 
across the old roadbed of North Street. The 
sloping site dictated the use of a 
building having direct 


two-story 
access to grade level 
at each floor. A large paved play area, to the 
east of the building and adjacent to the class 
rooms for the primary grades, is intended 
principally for the younger children. The older 
children will have the use of the large play 
field developed to the north. This provides i 

than has 
elementary 


greater area for outdoor activity 


previously been available for 
grades 

North Street School was designed with econ 
omy of construction and low maintenance cost 
in mind. The unlevel site imposed higher cost 
than 
Steel 


walls of 


would have been necessary otherwise 


frame construction has been used, with 


face brick and light aggregate block 
Floor ind 


backup roof construction Is rein 


forced concrete slab on. steel web 


W indow s are the 


joists 
steel projected type, with 
block 


Classrooms 


light-directing glass above in. all 


classrooms have painted block 


The floor 


and stair 


walls and painted plaster ceilings 
Surface 1s isphalt tile 


halls 


with 


Corridors 
have wainscotings of glazed 
painted block above and asphalt tile 
floors. The entrance foyer has for its walls 

brick The 
room have 
painted block walls with maple floor in the 


facing tie 


continuation of the exterior face 


offices, teachers’ room, and play 


latter. Toilet rooms have walls of glazed ta 


ing tile and ceramic tile floors 


The building is heated with direct radiatiot 
by steam generated in a low pressure boiler 
an underground steam line feeds the two-pipe 


system. A central fan system supplies air 


all classrooms. The playroom is ventilated by 
unit ventilators: toilets 


low ker rooms she wers 


and wardrobes are 


exhaust ventilation 


classroom provided with 


Fluorescent lighting has been used in cla 
rooms and offices. While a high level of illun 
nation has been obtained through two conti 
ous rows of fixtures in classrooms, provision 
has been made for the installation of a third 
row of fixtures should a higher intensity eve! 
be desired. All corridors, a! 


areas are served with incandescent lighting 


other rooms 
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The classrooms of the North Street School have been carefully finished to provide ideal light. 


\ one-channel public-address system has 
been installed complete with communication 
feature, radio, and transcription player. The 
clock and program bell system is the minute 
impulse, automatic hourly supervised type 

All interior painted surfaces have been done 
in light colors with high reflective values 
Classrooms have been equipped with green 
glass chalkboards and an abundance of light 
colored tackboard panels. Floors and furniture 
ire light in color so that the best sight condi- 
tions are provided 

The average classroom size is 22 by 36 feet 
which provides ample opportunity for un- 
limited arrangements of the movable furniture 
ind space for project work areas. Each class- 
room has built-in work surfaces, including sink 
ind storage cabinets. Additional shelving space 
is provided along the window walls. A teacher's 
Closet is available in every room; wardrobe 

space, enc losed with gliding doors, is located 

it the rear of each classroom 
Provision has been made in each classroom 
tor darkening through the installation of a 
curtain track recess along each window wall 
The playroom has been designed for a maxi- 
® mum of recreational activity. The ceiling 
height is 18 feet so that it serves as a junior 
size basketball court as well as an area tor 
volleyball and games of all sorts. An adequate 
equipment room has been located adjacent to 
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The main entrance has been finished with materials which are 
dignified and require minimum upkeep. 








The auditorium-gymnasium serves a maximum number of instructional 


and recreational purposes. 


and girls’ shower and 


The latter facilities 


4 ‘ ] } alll 
] as well as DOYS 


locker rooms and toilets 


will be used in connection with the football 
field, inasmuch as such accommodations in 
the existing high school are inadequate and 


remote. A valuable platform and seating has 
een provided for assembly gatherings 
In its first year North Street has housed a 


pupil load of 380 which may be extended to 
i iximum of 420. The building has a net 
ire ( 500 Square leet and a cubical con 
tent « 20.000 feet. The cost, exclusive of 
ind ds iping. turniture gd tees, was 
$334 On this basis, the cubic foot cost ot 
> 5 vas considered lavorabDle view oO 
he g cost of construction 1 tne distric 
nd the difficulties that the site presented 
The North Street School has achieved for 
he district its objective of replacing an ant 
quated primary building and _ alleviating 
crowded conditions ts elementary building 
It is ding the younger group of childre 
le ¢ of Rittman modern educational 
es ) s first step in a long-range 
rogra 


HOW THE TEACHERS LIKED 
NORTH STREET SCHOOL 


| he f 1950, a school o pupils 
entered a new elementar cnool uilding ir 
Rittma Ohio. Five years earlier the choo 
ersonne the board o! edu itlol nd many 
] groups and individuals had begun 
» study co-operatively the problem of future 
oolhousing in the community. A survey 
group from Kent State University under the 
direction of Dr. Lester Munzenmayer assisted 
1 this study. The survey made specific recom- 
end ons, stating that the greatest need was 
1 elementary school building designed for 


iddition, the 


] 
r 
In 


long-range 


lementary youths 
proposed a 


\ improvement 
plan for remodeling existing facilities in ac- 
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final plans. The unevenness of the site chosen 
for the building determined that the building 
should be two floors high 

This article is concerned primarily with the 
attitude of the teachers and pupils after they 
have had an opportunity for a period of time 
to use the building which cares for pupils in 
kindergarten and four grades, housed in 12 
rooms 

Teachers and pupils are enthusiastic about 
the lighting of the rooms. In addition to the 
irtificial light for dark days which of the 


}s 


fluorescent type, the outside of the rooms is 
constructed of directional glass block, and 
this provides a soft, natural light which 


distributed to all parts of the room on bright 


days. The rooms are done in a variety of soft 
pastel colors which have been found pleasing 
ind restful. Green chalkboards and = green 
cork bulletin boards used throughout have 


been quite satisfactory 


Phe pupils have enjoved the use of a project 


table and extra 


chairs in each room. A sink 
is located in the back of each room and 
supplied with taps for hot and cold water 
\mple shelving, storage room, and display 


It 


spaces are provided is surprising how these 


' 
; +) > have ir “ the nmhe f jr 
features have increased the number of in 
struct ve educ itional projects which ir “J 
l l loOnal pl WHICH are Carries 
1 in ost of the rooms The teachers like 
le extra storage space for books and project 
| 
iterials in the back of each room 
At the north end of the building play 
roo! DY feet in size. Teacher K¢ 
lrequen ise Of the roor tor musk L ( 
id door g ‘ d recre ) t 
} t va Aue ) ed 
' 
} wr l ( I ( 
I ad 1) roo I = & , 
. j ' 
( ( ) ( i ' ( ]s¢ 
Direc e ¢ ! t x 
ck-top playground whict Ss lee wide 
nd feet ng. We have found t] are 
e even during the lest weathe ( 
( 1 te ‘ r ery ¢ 





Primary room looking toward the work area. 
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Main entrance, North Street School, Rittman, Ohio. 


the play court, since it permits hard play in 
and reduces very greatly the 
and toreign matter carried into the build- 
ing and the classrooms on the pupils’ shoes 
The total service of the building has been 


rounde d out by 


he open air 


dirt 


shower rooms, locker rooms 


two offices. a clinic room, a fine lobby and 


reception room. The floors in the rooms and 


corridors are asphalt tile in four colors with 


appropriate borders. Teachers, and those who 


have viewed the building, feel that the floor 
colors harmonize very well with the room 
colors. In the kindergarten room, figure de 
signs are used in the floor 

ase in maintenance of the lavatories has 
been due to floors of ceramic tile. and walls 
ot glazed tile. Glazed tile is used in the 


i height of five and one-half feet 


cornmaors to 


All are enthusiastic about the sanitary aspects 
of the tloors and walls in our lavatories and 
halls 

The building is heated with steam which is 
piped trom the high school building 
This has eliminated much of the basement 
construction and has been a big factor in the 
cleanliness of the building 

Other details of the building which have 
proved to be of aid to the total educational 
program are: a central clock system with a 
secondary clock in every room, a central two 
way communication system, a large teachers 
room. an enclosed and ventilated cloak closet 
In each room, and a scrub room and custodial 
Storage on each floor 


In the location, planning, and equipping of 
the North Street School, the architect worked 
with the entire school personnel in attempting 
to solve the problem to the best advantage 
This method take extra 


highly recommended in that it promotes good 


may time, but it is 


will and feeling of sharing by all those who 
use the building 


The cost of the site, construction, and 
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equipping have depleted practically all of the 
available funds. In the early planning stages 
it was assumed that a much larger building 
could be constructed. Today, almost all would 
a smaller building would result if 
construction had been delayed 


agree that 


NO HUNTING — SPUR TO 
ACTION! 


By an Official of the School Mentioned 


School officials in one small city awoke one 
day to the fact that citizens were not ail asleep! 
Found stuck into the weedy, overgrown school 


lawn was the sign planted by an irate citizen 


NO HUNTING 


Being rudely awakened, said officials enlisted 
every custodian available, giving this schoolvard 
its first midsummer trimming since the first vear 
of its history! 


And not too soon, either. For it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that people are judging not only 
the way they 
this crude 


visit to a 


men but institutions by 
Doubtless will 
an unworthy substitute for a 


appear 


many consider sign 


school 


board meeting. And so it was, in a sense. But on 
the other hand, when one considers that the 
average citizen is wary of attending board meet- 
ings, it is apparent that lacking citizen complaints 
any board of education owes it to the community 
to keep things looking right. 

Neither progress nor economy is served when 
school systems permit their school grounds to 
look like what is left after a tornado. Piles of 
ashes from the furnace room, tin cans from the 
home-economics department, and other debris are 
all too often found conveniently deposited on 
school grounds. If school officials permit this 
laxity, it is no wonder that the children fail to 
give attention to the rules of respect for property 
taught within the walls of the same school. 

Here and there throughout the nation schools 
are finally conserving the natural beauty that 
should be part of the school area. Student in- 
terest may easily be aroused, as it was some time 
ago in Salt Lake City, where the students of 
Jordan High School not only cleaned up their 
side of the Jordan river banks, creating a veritable 
park area, but even inspired all but one prop- 
erty owner on the other side to do likewise. So 
it is in many communities where school boards 
and school officials are willing to lead the way, 
or if following, to co-operate. 

Look to your schools and their grounds. Are 
your schools located on strategic main highways, 
from which thousands of people see your build- 
ing and judge your town accordingly? Are some 
of the schools in run-down areas which need 
the fine influence of the school to inspire the 
neighbors to better things? Are they in finer 
neighborhoods where live potential young vandals, 
the same as in any other area, who need only the 
encouragement offered by sloppy school grounds 
to break windows and damage property? 

In short, are your schools living up to the 
teachings in the classrooms —the fine learnings 
about citizenship, responsibility, and worth-while 
leisure-time activity? Can your board of educa- 
tion rightfully criticize children for vandalism if 
old boards, stones, pieces of tile, tin cans, and 
other weapons are left on the grounds for them 
to throw at windows and upon roofs? 

The writer apologizes to the community which 
is here held up to scorn, without identification, of 
course. He realizes that in part of the 
country and women are too busy to cut 
grass, trim hedges, and keep schoolyards looking 
neat. He will be accused of unfairness, or em- 
phasizing the negative instead of the positive. 
For all this he is sorry. 

But if it takes a jolt like a NO HUNTING 
sign to shake a complacent community into 
brightening up its schools, no harm has been done. 


every 
men 





The “no hunting” sign which led to the better care 
of the school grounds. 
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The Manchester Consolidated School +219, Boone County, Illinois. Bus loading platform in the foreground. 
Marshall T. Munz, Architect and Engineer, Rockford, Illinois. 


FITTING AN ECONOMY 
BUILDING BUDGET 


An elementary school building designed for 
economy in construction and operation and 
for instructional service to meet a growing 
local program is the Manchester Consolidated 
School, District 219 in Boone County, Ill 
The school which serves a purely farming 
community is centrally located at the inter- 
section of two roads giving ready access from 
every part of the district 

The ground floor which has full length win- 


dows along one side has a large all-purpose 


indoor 


lunchroom 


room which 1s used as a 


play and physical education room, and com 
munity meeting room. A kitchen, storage, and 
boiler room are also on this level. The main 


standard classrooms of which 


work 


Dination 


floor has six 
used as a and 


There is 


one 15 activities room 


also a con teachers’ room 


and library. Boys and girls toilets are located 
near the playground entrance 

The construction provides maximum perma 
Walls are load 
block: the exterior 
facing is brick and Tennessee stone; 
plaster 1S ipplied direc tly to the block 
are noninflammable 


nence, salety ind low cost 


bearing hollow concrete 
interior 
ceilings 
tiles 
screwed directly to rigid board insulation. The 


inside framing 


washable acoustic 


floors and ceilings are wood 


The basement floors are concrete and the first 
floor surfaces are asphalt tile 


— —_—— 


The classrooms have outer walls ntted with 
directional glass block and clear \ 
The unit 


cabinets 


Isilon strips 


ventilators are mounted in metal 


which run the length of the room 
and provide Storage space and nondr ift metal 
window sills 

To effect 


standard 


economies the hitect has used 


easily constructed iniforn 


size doors and sash, a minimum ot hardwood 
trim. Needless embellishments have been elim 
nated. Maximum care has been taken to sin 
plify plans of mechanical and electrical equip 
ment going below 


artificial 


without the good iccepted 


standards of light, ventilation, and 
Sanitation 
The building cost 56 cents per 
under 1949 construction contracts 
The architect and engineer was 


Munz. Rockford, Ill] 


Floor Plans, Manchester Consolidated School +219, Boone County, IIlinois. 
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An internship in a school system has been 
suggested frequently for supplementing the 
technical training previously received in pro- 
fessional colleges of school administration. A 
few such plans have been put into operation, 
but none on an extensive scale. 

A number of factors have prevented the 
successful organization and operation of in- 
ternship plans. The continued success of medi- 
cal internships, however, and the growing 
recognition of plans in other professions, in- 
dicates that failure in schools may now be 
overcome 

Internship in medicine did not 
smoothly from the beginning. It was subjected 
to continuous efforts to improve the original 
plan. School administration is ready for an 
as carefully worked out as 


operate 


internship plan, 
present research 
foundation for further study and experimenta- 
tion particularly for Ed.D. candidates in ad- 
ministration. Such a plan seems to promise 
success in attaining the objectives considered 
the method. What, 
are such objectives? 


permits, to be used as a 


inherent in 
briefly 
1. The internship device offers opportunities 
for training students in the understanding of 
people and in the techniques of leadership. 
2. It reduces the time required to reach 


administrative posts 


internship 


3. It helps to bridge the gap between theory 
and practice. 

4. It aids in the development of skill in 
administrative techniques. 

5. Finally, the internship will give students 
a firsthand knowledge of the co-ordinated 
functioning of a school system, and a com- 
prehensive view of the total situation. 


Contributions of the Internship 
What 


vide? 


opportunities may internships pro- 
Administration may be considered as 
social engineering, with particular emphasis on 
the development of skill in dealing with people. 
Training on the job makes it possible for old 
hands to coach the inexperienced in the recog- 
nition of those intangible factors which fre- 
quently do more to determine success than 
familiarity with the purely factual content of 
administration. 

Secondly, the intern may be given the op- 
portunity to assume some responsibility on 
the job. Study from books is likely to dull 
initiative rather than whet it. Internships may 
provide the habit of energetically solving 
school problems through the assumption of 
responsibility. 


*California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, 
Calis 


The Organization of an Internship 
for School Administration 


Arthur G. Butzbach* 


Finally, the intern may be given the oppor- 
tunity to observe and participate in a variety 
of routine situations, so that he may get 
the “feel’’ of an actual school situation. Some 
techniques, too, may be learned best on the 
job. Again, co-ordination of course training 
with actual practice can best be accomplished 
through the internship, 


How an Investigation Was Conducted 

Internships have been used in many other 
professions. Obviously those professions have 
discovered techniques which could be adapted 
to the present purpose. A study was first 
made of internship plans wherever used. Sig- 
nificant practices discovered in the study have 
been incorporated in the plan set up here. 

Secondly, it was necessary to make a sys- 
tematic study of the administrative duties 
commonly performed by an administrator in 
order to determine where interns could best 
be placed. The Ayer!’ check list, with some 
modifications provided the answer to this 
problem 

In the third place, the list of administrative 
duties was used as the basis for a survey of 
system (Alameda, Calif.) to 
locate specifically the training opportunities 


a ¢ ity school 


for interns 
Out of these investigations was synthesized 
a plan for the training of interns on the job 


Type of Internship Proposed 


An internship plan which permits the stu- 
dent to specialize in one or another field of 
administration, and to spend a less amount of 
time in a minor field, seems to offer the most 
promise. This is modeled after the “mixed 
service’ internship of medicine. 

The internship may continue for a quarter, 
a semester, or a year, and be unpaid. If for 
a quarter or a semester, full time would have 
to be spent in a school system. The intern- 
ship for a whole year seems to have definite 
advantages, with the student putting in part 
of his time in the schools and the remainder 
preparing a field report. 

Some phases of school administration are 
seasonal. An internship through the full year 
would make it possible to experience all of 
these phases. Service less than a year is not 
likely to give the intern the secure feeling 


Fred C. Ayer, “The Duties of Public School Admin- 
istrators,’ AmertcAN ScHoot Boarp Journat, LXXVIII 
(Feb., 1929), pp. 39-41, 137-138; (Mar., 1929), pp 
39-41, 137; (Apr. 1929), pp. 39-41; (May, 1929), pp 
51-53; (June, 1929), pp. 58-60; LXXIX (Aug., 1929), 
pp. 52-53, 119-120; (Oct., 1929), pp. 33-34, 136: (Dec., 
1929), pp. 39-40, 128: LXXX (Feb., 1930), pp. 42-44, 
141-142 (Mar., 1930), pp. 43-44, 132, 135; (May, 


1930), pp 43-44 
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needed for the job. The first year of course 
work for the doctorate would concentrate on 
administration, and could be secured in sum- 
mer school work. The internship could con- 
stitute the year of continuous study or could 
be an added year. 

The internship in school administration, un- 
like the internship in medicine, cannot make 
an adequate contribution to the institution 
in which the student serves, unless some 
method is devised to utilize such service. Un- 
less service is useful to school systems they 
can hardly be expected to assist universities 
in operating internships. 

The school service bureau, a_ university 
agency providing research and service for 
school systems, provides a method by which 
universities may contribute to school systems 
in return for the instruction organized for 
interns by school executives. The internship 
needs to be tied in with the school service 
bureau. 


University School System Co-ordination 

Internships require close co-ordination be- 
tween the university faculty and the admin- 
istration of the school system. Each group 
has an important contribution to make, and 
those contributions must be smoothly blended. 
A team composed of university supervisors 
who have had school administrative experience, 
and public school executives who hold the 
Doctor's Degree in Education seems most 
likely to develop a winning internship. Co- 
ordination of the team is a minimum essential. 


Co-ordination of Course Work and 
Internship Experience 


For the good of the student, too, there must 
be co-ordination between the content of the 
courses and the on-the-job experience. This 
must come through the organization of a 
flexible plan for each student, and through 
frequent consultation of all involved in train- 
ing the student administrator. 

A flexible internship plan will permit of 
adaptation to the needs and interests of in- 
dividual students. A careful record of each 
intern’s previous course history will enable 
supervisors to select supplementary school- 
system experiences which will best serve the 
needs of the new .administrator. The intern 
would be able to fulfill his own interests 
by the choice of one or another field as a 
major, as well as of activities which seem 
suited to him. 

Consultation of faculty members (whether 
involved in the internship or not), with school 
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WORKING BOARD OF EDUCATION 





The new Board of Education, School District No. 51, Grand Junction, Colorado, has a broad program 

for educational improvement and school plant replacement. At the first official meeting, held in May, 

present were (seated, left to right): I. K. Boltz, superintendent; Joe Chamberlain; Oliver Reed; 

Dr. Warren Shelledy; George Bunte, president; James S. Gormley. Standing: Harold Zimmerman, 
secretary to the board; Ray Hume, administrative assistant to Mr. Boltz. 





system administrators, could best co-ordinate 
course work with school experiences. 


Intern Orientation 

As interns enter the program at the beginning 
of the school year they will need orientation. 
Conferences with members of the university fac- 
ulty in charge of the internships will supply stu- 
dents with the background needed as they enter 
this phase of their training. Several meetings with 
the administrative officers of the school system 
will further round out the picture. A meeting 
which includes both university faculty members 
and school administrative officers would provide 
an excellent introduction to the whole program 

In addition to being introduced to the various 
administrative officers, the student needs to have 
a general idea of their duties and operative 
schedules. He may need information as to Joca- 
tion of the schools and of various local policies 
As the program continues, much of this informa- 
tion could be conveyed by a handbook. 


Supervision and Seminars 

Supervision of interns needs to be thorough and 
systematic. A qualified university faculty member 
would need to be assigned to the direction of the 
program and supervision of the interns 

Supervision would also need to be provided by 
someone assigned by the school system. An as- 
sistant superintendent of schools could be given 
this duty as a part of his load. In smaller systems, 
interns could be assigned directly under the 
superintendent 

Weekly seminars, on Saturdays or other days, 
are needed to provide co-ordination between 
courses and school system experience. These sem 
inars are the best means for maintaining system- 
atic organization for the internship. Attendance 
by school system administrative officers would 
improve the program 


Internship Training on the Job 

Many valuable experiences are available to the 
intern as he works in the school system. A good 
many of these may be organized into a curriculum 

It should be emphasized that attention needs 
to be centered on general principles rather than 
on administrative details which may shift from 
one school system to another. Again, administra 
tion must be considered as the successful direction 
of a school system through skillful tactics in 
dealing with people. Clerical details must be 
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ivoided. Courses readily provide technical back 
ground facts. The internship must have its major 
emphasis on people functioning as a team 


Coaching in Intangibles 

Coaching is required in the recognition of prob 
lems which depend for success upon skillful deal 
ing with people. Administrative officers in charge 
of interns, must constantly indicate the presence 
of such factors in particular situations. The in 
tern, for example, should have an opportunity to 
observe techniques used in the maintenance of 
teacher morale, parent attitudes toward school 
discipline, student morale, ete 


Attendance at Conferences 

Conferences are constantly held in a_ school 
system concerning phases of school operation 
Some of these are held at regular intervals, some 
are called as special meetings, and others are in 
formal and occur almost by chance. Such con 
ferences provide excellent training for interns 
The student’s program should include attendance 
at such conferences. Faculty meetings, policy meet 
ings of the administrative staff, principals’ meet 
ings, department conferences, conferences between 
administrative officers, and board meetings are 
some of the most common of these 


Observations vs. Actual Participation 

The intern should be assigned to a variety of 
places and situations where he may observe people 
in action, and techniques in operation. One of 
the most valuable outcomes of this method of 
training is this opportunity to see and study a 
school system in operation, The intern may ob 
serve over-all office routine and organization, the 
accounting staff in action, school publicity as it 
unfolds, principal-parent relationships, ete 

The intern may be permitted actual participa 
tion in many activities, such as curriculum plan 
ning discussions, P.T.A. and other organization 
meetings, faculty meetings, etc. Here observations 
become more worthwhile when some actual par 
ticipation is arranged 


Assumption of Responsibility 
Participation in many aspects of the school 
system may not necessarily provide definite re 
sponsibility for phases of the work. Responsibil 
ities, therefore, must be assigned the intern as 
part of the plan. Passive observation alone will 
not develop required initiative and resourcefulness. 
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“Clerical Clerking” and the Use of Problems 

In medical education students are frequentls 
asked to diagnose the ailment of a hospital pa 
tient, whom they visit. Their written reports ar 
then discussed by the instructor who points out 
the human elements involved as well as tl 
scientific principles which the case illustrates 

This devise may serve a useful purpose in an 
educational internship plan, particularly for dea! 
ing with intangible problems. A discipline case or 
the visit of an angry parent to a school ma) 
provide a case study. The intern may be given 
complete freedom to investigate and write up a 
report to be discussed with the school systen 
supervisor 

Field study problems may also become part 
of the internship arrangement. If the internshi 
continues over a period of a full year, the di 
sertation may be worked out on a problem withir 
the particular school system in which the inter 
has worked. Care must be used to keep this devic 
from becoming an empty, academic conventior 


é 


The Use of the Psychodrama 


The psychodrama is another technique that 
holds some promise for internship training, pat 
ticularly for the coaching of students in in 
tangible human problems. Crucial problems whic! 
irise only infrequently or may be inaccessible t 
the intern, may be dramatized for the student 
who would then be expected to produce a solutiot 
for criticism. Much of this dramatization ma 
take place with little previous preparation 


Community Backgrounds and Evaluation 


It is important that the intern secure thorough 
familiarity with the background of the community 
in which he works. He should be assigned t 
several community organizations. One of his prin 
cipal duties will be to make a study of his 
adopted city 

During the training period some provision must 
be made for the systematic appraisal of the in 
tern’s progress. Regular written reports, presented 
at six-week intervals by school system administra 
tors, would be adequate for this purpose. Weekly 
notations by the evaluating administrator would 
give more definiteness to the appraisal. Evaluation 
by students would be further supplemented b: 
the regular reports of university supervisors 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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A BOARD OF EDUCATION — 
NECESSARY AND DESIRABLE 
IN AMERICAN PATTERN 
G. Harold Silvius* 


It would be difficult to maintain an edu- 
cational program in a democratic society if 
the citizens in a community did not assume 
the responsibility of providing for their 
schools. They do this by electing repre- 
sentatives to serve on boards of education. 

The board of education has thus been 
established as the agency responsible for 
the operation of a school system meeting 
the needs of a community. The board has 
delegated the work of teaching children 
and adults, the educational function, to its 
professional personnel. 

The professional personnel has a splendid 
opportunity to encourage the development 
of an adequate educational program in a 
community through a functioning board of 
education. The gap that exists between 
what educators think is desirable and what 
the board is willing to provide, is a stabil- 
izing influence in educational progress. 

There is a need, however, for clarification 
of the functions of the board of education. 
Society and the teaching personnel do not 
always recognize that the board should 
plan for, put into operation, and evaluate 
an educational program; and employ a pro- 
fessional, competent staff to direct an 
instructional program. 

This system and organization of educa- 
tion has been recognized as a pattern that 
is efficient when education is thought of 
as a co-operative venture between the 
board of education and the professional 
personnel; efficiency is derived when these 
two groups function as a whole. 


*Professor, Department of Industrial Education, College 


of Wayne University, Detroit, Mich 


Education 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

ESTABLISH THEIR OWN 

AUDIO-VISUAL LIBRARY 
Donald J. Murphy* 


At least four suburban grade schools of the 
first supervisory district of Erie County, N. Y., 
have successfully solved the problem of enriching 
the curriculum by the use of motion picture films 
and other visual aids to instruction. This has been 
accomplished without having to absorb com- 
pletely the very high cost of ownership of the 
films in use 

The administrators of the Amherst, N. Y., 
schools (Nos. 18, 13, 14), and the school of 
Grand Island, N. Y., met in the spring of 1950, 
and attempted to develop a method whereby 
each school could provide visual materials when 
needed, yet cut down the cost and delay of ob- 
taining these items from rental agencies. 

After several meetings it was decided to initiate 
a film library, with one of the schools as de 
pository. School No. 18 was designated as such, 
and the machinery for the venture was set in 
motion. 


*Principal of Amherst School, No. 18, Snyder, N. Y 
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A BASIC RIGHT 


Government has the inherent right of 
self-protection against the forces that 
would accomplish its overthrow by 
violence. 

The maintenance of the purity of the 
educational process against corruption by 
subversive influence is of the highest con- 
cern for society. — New Jersey State 
Supreme Court. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., was chosen as 
the initial source of supplies. The first purchase 
amounted to 47 items. Before deciding on the 
purchase, teachers from the schools involved, 
previewed and evaluated a long list of films to in- 
sure a wise expenditure and a maximum efficiency 
in the curriculum. 

Upon arrival, the films were processed at the 
depository. Each school was assigned a definite 
day of use. It was agreed that each user be held 
responsible for the pick-up and return of films. 
The schedule allowed time after each showing for 
needed inspection and repair. 

To dispense with any complex financial arrange- 
ments between the schools and the suppliers, the 
depository school paid the charges, and the other 
three schools were asked to reimburse the de- 
pository on a proportionate basis. This cost was 
to be met during the first four years. 

The program is now at the end of the first year 
of operation. Success has been established in that: 

1. The ownership of significant teaching films 
has been made possible for the enrichment of the 
curriculum. 

2. This ownership has been negotiated at nearly 
rental costs. 

3. Delays and other inconveniences have been 
eliminated. 

4. Because the film library serves four schools, 
many industrial firms have been most willing to 
provide prints of their films on a permanent loan 
basis. 

We are looking ahead to additional purchases 
each year. In a very few years we shall have a 
substantial library, ready to serve the needs of 
the classroom teachers, as they perform their task 
of continually improving the learning situation. 


A POLICY FOR HANDLING 
CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


The board of education of Elizabeth, N. J., 
in June, 1950, adopted a policy for the han- 
dling of controversial questions in the public 
schools. 

The need for a policy on controversial issues 
was recognized by a group known as the 
Curriculum Advisory Council of the Elizabeth 
public schools. This Council of 25 members, 
includes two board members, three representa- 
tive lay citizens, and 20 members of the pro- 
fessional staff. Since the adoption of the policy, 
a comprehensive effort has been made to de- 
velop public understanding of the policy 
through the Parent-Teacher associations and 
other community organizations. As a result, 
the teachers and other citizens are quite aware 
of the determination of the community to 
preserve and extend fundamental American 
rights and responsibilities. 
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The following statements are offered as the 
basis for such a policy: 


SPECIFIC CONSIDERATIONS 
A. Definition 


A controversial issue, as herein understood, is one in 
which there exists conflicting opinions among the citizens 
of the community, of the nation, or among the nations 
of the world. 


B. Criteria for Determining Appropriateness of 
Controversial Issues for the School 
Curriculum 


1. The issue must not involve the indoctrination of reli- 
gious beliefs, a practice prohibited by state law. 

2. The treatment of the issue in question should be 
within the range of the knowledge, maturity, and com- 
petence of the students. 

3. There should be study materials and other learning 
aids available from which a reasonable amount of data 
pertaining to all aspects of the issue may be obtained. 

4. The inclusion of the issue should require only as 
much time as is needed for a satisfactory study by the 
class, but sufficient time should be provided to cover the 
issue adequately. 

5. The issue should be current, significant, real, and 
important to student and teacher. Significant issues are 
those which, in general, concern considerable numbers of 
people; are related to basic principles; or, at the moment, 
are under consideration by the public, press, and radio. 

6. The proper avenues by which arguments on con- 
troversial questions reach students in school are through 
qualified teachers, the students themselves, and the other 
curriculum channels approved by the board of education. 


C. Responsibility of the Teacher 


1. A teacher in a free society has the obligation to 
uphold, protect, and defend the fundamental freedoms as 
documented in the history of our American democracy. 

2. The teacher is responsible for creating in the class- 
room an atmosphere of freedom for students to raise ques- 
tions dealing with critical issues of the time and for 
maintaining an atmosphere conducive to the free, spirited, 
and friendly interplay of ideas 

3. If the teacher does not feel qualified for an explora- 
tion of a controversial issue, he should guide the pupils 
to the proper sources and qualified persons who can help 
them in arriving at their own opinions, based upon facts 

4. It shall be the duty of teachers to see that all 
facts, evidence, and aspects of an issue are presented 
honestly. 

5. The teacher should acquaint pupils with books, 
newspapers, and other materials which present data on 
all aspects of a controversial issue under discussion. 

6. Statements presented and opinions expressed during 
discussion on controversial issues are to be carefully 
scrutinized by the teacher to make sure they are based 
on substantiated facts or credible evidence. The teacher 
should exercise special care to avoid misunderstanding 

7. The importance of the authenticity of facts and the 
purpose for which they were gathered must be stressed. 
Propaganda, in any form, should be clearly identified as 
such by teachers and students and its intent should be 
clearly understood 

8. Although it is the teacher’s responsibility to bring 
out the facts concerning a controversial question, he has 
the right to express his opinion, providing his students 
understand that it is his own opinion and is not to be 
accepted by them as the authoritative answer. 


D. Responsibility of Administration 


1. The following assumptions are basic to the adminis- 
tration of a policy which provides for the inclusion of 
controversial issues in the schools’ curriculum: 

a) That the teacher is competent to handle controversial 
issues in the classroom within the fields of his preparation 
and training only 

6) That the principal, as the administrator of his build- 
ing, bears a major responsibility for the administration 
and supervision of the curriculum, selection of materials, 
and methods of instruction, and, therefore, is alert to 
and continuously aware in general of what is being taught 
in his school 

c) That citizens have the right to suppose that contro- 
versial issues are being presented fairly, and to protest to 
the board of education if convinced that unfair, biased, 
or prejudiced presentations are being made. 

2. A teacher who is in doubt concerning the advisability 
of discussing certain issues in the classroom should confer 
with his principal as to the appropriateness of the issue. 
If the principal and the teacher are unable to establish 
agreement, the issue shall be referred to the Division of 
Instruction. The Division shall refer the matter to the 
superintendent of schools if necessary. 

3. No individual or group may claim the right to 
present arguments directly to students in schools. Such 
a “right’’ would make the schools battlegrounds for all 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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Hehool Board Journal 


William C. Bruce, Editor 


PIONEER VS. LEADER 
DR. ARTHUR E. MORGAN in discussing 


community leaders in his “Community 
Service News” distinguishes between lead- 
ership and pioneering in social and political 
enterprises. He points out that the leader is 
rarely a pioneer, a man who leads people 
into new ways of action. The typical leader 
follows the will of the group; he is chosen 
by the members and he senses their will: 
he does or causes them to do what they can 
and are willing to do. The pioneer has ideas 
far in advance of the group: he plans and 
acts before others are ready to follow or to 
accept his proposals. He is often compelled 
to stand alone and to suffer criticism and 
defeat. He feels a greater responsibility to 
his ideas and values than to the will of 
the group. 

The leader who is trained in college for 
his job as a chief executive usually has the 
limited perspective and conventions of the 
institutions he attended. These are likely 
to be as inflexible as those of his college 
and cause him to come in conflict with the 
pioneer who is almost certain to be uncon- 
ventional and intolerant of outworn meth- 
ods and precedents. 

Dr. Morgan concludes quite significantly 
that “For the community or society to en- 
trust itself wholely to institutional leader- 
ship. or to a professionally trained leading 
class, lessens the chance of pioneering and 
of progress.” 

The observations contain 
implications of importance to education 
and schools. The public school superintend- 
ent is rarely a pioneer. With very few 
exceptions he is a leader who senses the 
expressed or half realized needs and desires 
of the community where he works and 
induces the board of education to move 
forward slowly but with considerable cer 
tainty and finality. He is hedged about by 
the “correct” points of view of the profes- 
sors of leading colleges where school admin- 
istration is taught: he follows the conven- 
tional opinions promulgated by 


foregoing 


national 
and state professional associations. He is 
compelled to limit his actions by the school 
laws of the state, the rules and precedents 
of the board, and above all by the dollars- 
and-cents considerations of school budgets 
and taxes. 

The educational pioneer rarely rises to a 
superintendency, except in a small, well-to- 
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do community. He is usually a principal or 
a subject-supervisor or a specialist in some 
relatively protected position where his 
genius is recognized by a city school ad- 
ministration or by the head of a college. 
He is happy if he is allowed to experiment 
and to achieve. He is not often ambitious 
for a top job as administrator. 

American education has become more 
institutionalized than any other branch of 
governmental science, or philosophy. But 
there is still a need for, and an opportunity 
for the pioneer. 


FUNCTIONAL PLANNING 


ARCHITECTS who insist on functional 
design for school buildings to the elimina- 
tion of all meaningless ornament, the 
avoidance of balance, and the reduction of 
scale to the age and outlook of the child, 
are not always so keen about the func- 
tional character of the plan. They fre- 
quently exhibit great cleverness in develop- 
ing unique classrooms, in working out 
astonishingly different layouts, and in 
seeking new materials. An exceedingly 
“different” school building is always 
suspect. Is it genuinely wise in its educa- 
tional usefulness, in its economy, in its 
continued acceptability over a long period? 

The board of education engaged in both 
new construction and remodeling, may well 
ask its professional executives and its busi- 
ness staff to examine all proposals rigidly 
for long range educational usefulness of the 
building in hand. Will it help teachers and 
supervisors achieve the ends they seek? 
Will it promote the best use of instruc- 
tional materials, especially the visual, and 
oral materials; will it make easier the 
teaching methods and the discipline of 
classes? Will good health, safety, and econ- 
omy in ultimate economy be achieved? 

It is wise for school boards to disregard 
convention, and the urge to keep up with 
the Joneses, and look out for the welfare 
of the children now and in the future. 


TAXATION OF MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


THE attempts of the U. S. 
Treasury Department to have Congress 
pass a law for the taxation of income from 
municipal bonds has caused considerable 
concern on the part of municipal finance 
officers who foresee greatly increased inter- 
est costs. School authorities have not been 
active in opposition to this proposed legis- 
lation, although school districts will be 
seriously affected, and the erection of 
school buildings thereby be hampered. 

It has been a widely accepted principle 
in law that the states are sovereign in our 
scheme of government and that as a part 


repeated 


of this sovereignty they should be immune 
from federal taxation. In a Supreme Court 
decision in which this point was made by 
Justice Douglas, the following statements 
were made: 

“As stated in United States v. California, 295 
U.S. 175, 184, 185, the immunity of state instru 
mentalities from federal taxation ‘is implied from 
the nature of our federal system and the relation 
ship within it of state and national governments 
and is equally a restriction on taxation by either 
of the instrumentalities of the other.’” 

“A tax is a powerful, regulatory instrument 
Local government exists to provide for the 
welfare of its people, . . . If the federal govern- 
ment can place the local governments on its tax 
collector’s list, their capacity to serve the needs 
of their citizens is at once hampered or cur 
tailed. Many state activities are in marginal enter 
prises where private capital refuses to venture 
Add to the cost of these projects a federal tax 
and the social program may be destroyed before 
it can be launched. In any case, the repercus 
sions of such a fundamental change on the credit 
of the states and on their programs to take care 
of the needy and to build for the future would 
be considerable . . . the power to tax lightly is 
the power to tax severely. The power to tax is 
indeed one of the most effective forms of regula 
tion. And no more powerful instrument for 
centralization of government could be devised 


BETTER SALARY STUDIES 


rHE New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion does the boards of education and the 
teachers of the Empire State a genuine 
service in its annual study of teachers 
salaries, summarized in a brief bulletin and 
presented in a purely factual style. The 
current bulletin tabulates a significant 
sampling of existing salary payments, and 
interprets these for their statistical and 
their practical life meaning. Thus it admits 
that, while the mean salary for 1950-51 
is $3,244 and will probably be $3,350 at 
the end of the school year, the actual 
payment received will be $100 higher 
under a special bonus provision. The trend 
of the median salary of all certificated per 
sonnel is good as reflected by an increase 
of 81.2 per cent since 1939, Classroom 
teachers have risen 96 per cent in the ele 
mentary schools, while the high school 
teachers have received 81 per cent. The 
upstate rural areas have not fared as well 
as the New York City or the upstate met 
ropolitan areas. 

The useful aspect of the New York re 
ports is their brevity and simplicity, and 
the opportunity which they give for the 
school boards to draw their own conclu- 
sions and make their own comparisons 
Much of the professional financial report- 
ing in recent years relating to salaries has 
suffered because it has been clearly spe 
cial pleading. There has been an attitude 
of aggrieved defeat. Editors, legislators, 
and lay school officials have not been able 
to take up such a report without feeling 
that they are receiving a reproof from 
teacher. 
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The style of the New York studies 
should be taken up more generally by state 
teachers’ associations. Ideally, the reports 
should come out of the respective state 
education departments — complete, objec- 
tive, and sufficiently early in the year so 
that prompt use is possible. 


GRIPERS VS. CRITICS 


IN A New York address, Roy E. Larson, 
chairman of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for Public Schools, declared that 
“The responsibility for public education 
in the United States belongs to all of 
the Nation’s citizens.” He recalled that 
there has been a strong tendency for citi- 
zens to delegate this responsibility to paid, 
technically trained staffs and to retain only 
the right to vote, to pay taxes, and to 
“gripe.” 

The last mentioned right has given 
teachers and school administrators no end 
of worry and trouble. This has been par- 
ticularly true when the “gripes” have come 
[ organized groups and have been 
directed toward a _ reduction in taxes, 
changes in the major educational program, 
and even the elimination of a school execu- 
\ number of particularly annoying 
during the past year have 
seriously harmed the careers of schoolmen, 
in one national figure, and have 
given certain teacher groups much worry. 

It is erroneous, we think, and unwise 
every local criticism of the 
a basic enmity on the part of 
the critics toward public education and 
toward teachers as a group. It is in- 
evitable that we shall have 
conservatives and even reactionaries and 
that these shall their constitutional 
rights to express themselves. The entire 
problem is one of democracy which can be 
met only by more democracy and by con- 
tinued recognition of the fact that schools 
belong to the people and that the people 
have the right to determine what is to be 
taught and who in the run is to 
teach it. 


trom 


tive. 
incidents 


Case a 
to see in 
schools 


groups of 


use 


long 


The cure for criticism of schools is not 
indignant condemnation of 
Sinister 


the critics as 
the community. The 
extent and character of even an organized 
criticism of the deserves to be 
studied, and its origins and extent esti- 
mated, either individuals or the 
stigmatized as enemies of the 
fundamental needs and ideas of educa- 
tion. When the group is malicious in their 
attack and ‘there have been half a dozen 
cases--they must be met and exposed 
as crackpots, malcontents, tax objectors, 
or self-seeking personal racketeers. In 


forces in 


schools 


before 
group are 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


The shortage of prepared, professional men and women available for filling teachers 
positions has again become extremely acute in the opinion of the National Conference 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards which met at Ralo Alto, Calif., during 


the last week of June. 


To safeguard American education against the perennial dangers of teacher shortages, 
Lionel De Silva, a spokesman for the California State Teachers Association, proposed at 
the Conference the following 12-point program intended to attract young people and to 


hold good teachers in the profession: 


1. A beginning salary comparable 
to the salary paid to college gradu- 
ates in business, industry, and 


government. 
2. A maximum salary sufficient to 
maintain a family at a reasonable 


level of comfort and culture. 

3. Salary schedules based on the 
objective factors of preparation and 
experience and which are imperson- 
ally administered. 

4. Assurance of protection from 
loss of income because of illness and 
accident. 

5. A retirement system which is 
based on sound principles and which 
promises to maintain the teacher in 
his twilight years on a level of 
dignity and decency. 

6. Security in position, with dis- 
missal for specified cause only and 





ninety out of a hundred cases, the applica- 
tion of democratic means of making the 
individuals and the group understand what 
is being done is the answer to the opposi- 
tion, so that the critics may give assent 
and even help for genuine educational 
progress and basic improvement of the 
schools. 


PICKING AN EXECUTIVE 


THE board of education of New Orleans, 
La., is using a new method of employing 
a personnel director. 

For a considerable period of time, the 
board has been hampered in its work 
by the interference of politicians, ranging 
from the mayor down, who have sought 
to use their influence in the appointment 
of teachers and supervisory personnel. 
Within the past six months, the board has 
been compelled, in self-defense, to issue 
a public statement indicating that it would 
consider for a position no applicant whose 
cause was initiated by a local political 
figure. 

The board has now appointed a com- 
mittee of five men headed by Super- 
intendent Herold C. Hunt of Chicago, and 
including J. R. Watson, executive director 
of the National Civil Service League: 
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in accordance with stringent legal 
prescriptions. 

7. Freedom to live a personal life 
subject to no more restraints than 
are applied to other good citizens. 

8. Generous allowance of time for 
study, travel, and relaxation. 

9. A sense of professional worth 
and a pride in the dignity and im- 
portance of teaching. 

10. A democratic, co-operative 
school administration which encour- 
ages and fosters participation of 
classroom teachers in policy making. 

11. Personnel procedures that are 
impersonal, considerate, and just. 

12. An instrument, democratically 
controlled, through which the collec- 
tive voice of members of the pro- 
fession may be determined and 
heard. 


Charles W. Terry, Alabama State Schvol 
Personnel Director; W. H. Senyard, per- 
sonnel director of the Louisiana Power 
and Light Company; C. P. Besse, a mem- 
ber of the board of education. Assisting 
are O. P. Walker, superintendent of 
schools-elect, and Louis Newman, director 
of the New Orleans Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research. 

The committee has begun the preparation 
of criteria upon which the qualifications 
are to be based. A series of oral and 
written examinations is also in preparation 
on the result of which a choice will 
be made. 

It is expected that the man chosen will 
be competent, to be given authority under 
the board of education to nominate per- 
sonnel and to direct the assignment of 
presently employed teachers, principals, 
and noncertificated personnel. 

The example of the New Orleans board 
will deserve watching. A completely pro- 
fessional situation should evolve. 


— 


The quality of living within a com- 
munity is determined largely by the level 
of education which the community is 
willing to support.— Gilbert S. Willey, 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, III. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA COURT 
UPHOLDS SEGREGATION 


A three-judge U. S. Court at Charleston, S. C., 
has upheld the segregation of white and Negro 
students in the South Carolina schools. The de- 
cision, in effect, upholds the traditional segregated 
school system of the entire South. The decision 
was accompanied by an injunction ordering the 
state to equalize its school facilities for Negro 
students. The decision followed a suit, brought by 
parents of Negro school children in Dist. No. 22 
of rural Clarendon County, asking for admission 
of the children to white schools of the district. 


BROOKLYN COURT UPHOLDS 
WORK BYLAW 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Supreme Court, in a 
recent decision, has denied a petition of the New 
York Teachers Guild (AFL) to declare invalid 
the school board’s bylaw requiring a reasonable 
amount of after-hours service from teachers. The 
previous Allen decision and the board’s bylaw 
resulted from the stoppage of extracurricular 
activities put into effect by the high school teach- 
ers in April, 1950, as a protest against inadequate 
salary increases. In rendering his decision, Justice 
Kleinfeld said: “The court sympathizes with the 
plight of the teachers generally and with their 
disappointment in not getting the increase prom- 
ised them. However, the motion is not the means 
by which such an increase can be forced.” 


SCHOOL LAW 


Constitutionality of Colorado’s school reorgan- 
ization law has been upheld by District Judge 
Osmer E. Smith, who denied every count made 
in a suit filed at Brighten, Colo., by Adams 
county citizens. Plaintiffs were granted 60 days 
to file an appeal 

The suit asked that the law — House Bill 900 

-be ruled unconstitutional, asserting it allowed 
the taking of property without due process of 
law, that it granted improper legislative author 
ity, and that it impaired the obligation of con 
tract 

The law, hailed by the 1949 legislature as the 
solution to Colorado’s school financial problems, 
allows larger school districts to absorb small 
districts and met fierce opposition from smaller 
districts. The protests caused this year’s legislature 
to eliminate mandatory consolidation provisions 
and left consolidation up to districts on a vol- 
untary basis. Effect of Judge Smith’s decision, 
however, makes it possible for most provisions of 
the bill to be carried out. 

There were approximately 1800 school districts 
in Colorado when the consolidation law became 
effective. As of June 12, 1951 there were 1239 
districts, according to Mrs. Nettie S. Freed, state 
commissioner of education. 


Powers of School Boards 


In North Carolina, the selection of sites for 
schoolhouses in local school districts in a county, 
except in city administrative units, is vested in 
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A SCHOOL BUILDER BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The Board of Education, Flint, Michigan, is engaged in a school building 
program. Left to right: S. S. Stewart, Jr., retiring president; Everett A. 


Cummings, 
W oughter, 


treasurer; 


vice-president. Seated: 


the sound discretion of the board of 


education, and its action cannot be restrained by 


( ounty 


the courts, unless there has been a violation of 
some provision of law or a manifest abuse of 
discretion. GS. § 115-85 Kistler v. Board of 
Education of Randolph County, 64 S.E.2d 403 
233 N.C. 400 

School 
inherent 
beyond legislative control, and the legislature may, 
within constitutional limits, establish a new high 
school district without the consent either of the 
people affected or of the trustees of the con 
stituent districts Nesbitt v. Gettys, 64 S.E.2d 
651 

A North Carolina 
has no authority 


South Carolina have no 


self-government 


districts in 


right of local which 3 


county board of education 
to transact business except at 
a regular or special meeting, and statements or 
promises made by the individual members thereof 
have no binding effect on the board unless it 
Kistler v. Board of 


64 S.E.2d 403, 23 


expressly authorized them 

Ed. of Randolph County, 

N.C. 400 
While 


boards, 


it may not be or expedient for 
such as education, to hold 
executive sessions and exclude the public there 
from, no North Carolina statute or decision pro 
hibits the holding of executive sessions Kistler 
v. Board of Ed. of Randolph County, 64 S.E.2d 
403, 233 N.C. 400 

The North Carolina law does not require a 
county board of education to hold a mass meeting 
in connection with the selection of a school site, 
and the courts have no authority to direct it 
to do so Kistler v. Board of Ed. of Randolph 
County, 64 S.E.2d 403, 233 N.C. 400 


wise 
boards of 


Joseph A. Anderson, 
George 


Dr. Harold W. 
president elect. 


secretary; 
V. Gundry, 


Teachers’ Contracts 


An employee of a school board in Calitorni 


has no vested right to any particular salary, b 
changed by administrativ: 
Education Code, §$§ 13802-14804 
Rapp, 229 P.2d 414 

there was a 
that the 


notice ot 


such salary may be 

authority 

Johnston v 
Although 


contract 


clause in the teache 


stating failure of the scho 
board to dismissal 


end of the 


serve pnor to U 
school year extended the contract 

another year at the same New Mexi 
tatute stated that the effect of such 


failure by the school board was the 


salary, 
which 
Same as 1 
notice of dismissal had been properly served, be 
came a part of and was 
tract. Laws 1945, « 


incorporated into cor 
125 Jones \ Board 
School Directors of Independent School Dist 
No. 22, San Juan County, 230 P.2d 231 

Where a California district superintendent and 
principal’s contract contained a 
the board reserved the right to 
salary during its four-year period, such reserva 
tion indicated that the named salary 
within the discretion of the 
and was not for a fixed amount for the entir 
four-year period, and the effect of the increas 
voted by the board at the end of the first yea! 
of contract was to fix the salary for the ensuini 
year, and therefore did not constitute 
compensation” for services performed and wa 
not prohibited by the constitutional provision 
against extra compensation or allowance. Const 
art. 4, $$ 31, 32. Johnston v. Rapp, 229 P.2d 
414 


provision that 
increase the 


was subject 


to increase board 


“extra 
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The fact that every day brings more and more Underwood 
All Electric Typewriters into business use is important to 


you and your students. 


As executives recognize the increased output . . . the im- 
provement in appearance of finished work . . . the enthu- 
siastic acceptance by personnel . . . this modern typewriter 
is quickly gaining an established position as standard 
business equipment. 


Your students should be familiar with electric typing 
... to be completely prepared for a business career. You'll 
be surprised how easily they grasp it when they learn the 
Underwood All Electric way. 


When typing, hands never leave the keyboard. Finger 


travel, hand travel are minimized . . . with the Electric 


Include a Course in 
SW Fredie< typing 


. .. to assure a complete 
business education 







Keyboard, Electric Margins, Electric Tabulating, Electric 
Back Spacing and Electric Carriage Return. 


Arrange today for your local Underwood Representa- 
tive to give you and your students a demonstration of this 
Underwood All Electric Typewriter that more than ever 
“speeds the world’s business.” 


Underwood Corporation ——— 


Typewriters... Accounting Machines...Adding Machines 
. . Ribbons 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Carbon Paper . 


Underwood Ltd., 135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 








UNDERWOOD —W/L/ec/7ic < TYPEWRITER 


Made by the Typewriter Leader of the World 








School Gusiuers Admiuistratiou 


WHAT—NO TOOLS? 
Floyd G. Hoek* 


The care of a school plant requires competent 
custodians and good tools. Even today there are 
custodians who are required to “get along” with 
“too little’ in the way of equipment. This situa- 
tion is not altogether the fault of boards of 
education. There is a general willingness on the 
part of boards to include in the budget the pur- 
chase of any worth-while tools and machines 
that will make for better plant upkeep if the 
members are convinced that the items requisi- 
tioned are needed. Board members are generalls 
aware of increased material and operating costs 
and look to a dollar-for-dollar value in return 


Careful Selection Is Important 


On the assumption, then, that a capable cus- 
todial staff is employed and that there is a definite 
need of certain equipment, upon what shall the 
custodian base his request for it? First, he should 
be completely sold on the desired tools for better 
work. He must be sure that they have been 
chosen not by hearsay but by personal applica- 
tion and demonstration. Some custodians would 
do well to put aside set prejudices and practices 
and become open-minded in looking for new and 
improved work methods. They should visit plant 
maintenance exhibits, read pertinent literature, and 
consult other schools. One must not be too eager 
to accept just any piece of equipment but must 
be careful to accept a good one suited to his use 
High-pressure salesmen will overestimate their 
products, with the easy-mannered custodian the 
victim of their force and polish. The custodian 
should not jump to hasty conclusions. He must 
be alert as to the possibility of another tool or 
machine that will do the job better. Time should 
be taken first to learn more about the particular 
article under consideration — not only from the 
selling agent but also from persons who have used 
it. Some serve a better purpose in one 
schoolhouse than another. The adaptability of a 
tool to a certain situation is of great importance 
and must be a prime reason for requesting it. If 
a scrubbing machine is to be purchased, it should 
be the model and type best suited to the needs 
of a particular school plant 


tools 


It is not good prac 
tice to just select a machine or tool but the on 
that will do the best job 

After a new tool or machine has been bought 
the custodian should proceed to develop the 
ability to handle it properly. One only 
the potentialities of equipment by using it, and 
not by looking at it. Correct and continued use 
is bound to result in greater proficiency in han- 
dling or in operating it. Whether the new item is 
a rake or a power grass cutter, one should get 
the “feel” of it tool has its individual 
characteristics, even if it is of the same pattern 

4d make as another. Patience is important. A 
tocl or machine should not be condemned after 
a first trial. The user should get to know a new 
tool as a part of his work and look to it for 
help in doing a good job. Incidentally, it would 
be good judgment on the part of the custodian to 


learns 


Every 


*Secretary-Business Manager 
bury Park, N. J 


Board of Education, As 


44 


get the general “feel” ol before he 


recommends it for purchase 


a product 


Proper Care of Tools 


The care of equipment is of great importance 
Equipment can have a long, useful life if given 
the proper care. All tools, particularly machines, 
should be cleaned and checked after every task 
and should be made ready for the next job. The 
few minutes spent in doing this will be more than 
repaid. Such a checkup might show the need otf 
minor repairs which, if promptly taken care ot 
will save much in money and time. If a major 
repair is required, valuable time will be gained 
by ordering replacement of parts or sending the 
machine to the factory or repair shop at once 

If there is good routine in the care of equip 
ment, it will not require attention when there is 
a job to be done. When tools are put away in 
order, they are readily put to work again. This 
is the responsibility of the user and must be 
rigidly adhered to if worth-while jobs are to be 
done with dispatch. It is a wise precaution to 
check the tools and machines just before using 
them, particularly when these have stood idle for 
a period of time. Sanding machines and lawn 
mowers are typical examples of machines that are 
subject to intermittent use. The little time re 
quired is worth its weight in gold 

The care a custodian gives his equipment is a 
reflection of his habits and the type of plant 
maintenance in which he Equipment 
should be a part of the custodian and not apart 
from him 


believes 


Seeing Is Believing 


If he observes these fundamentals, a cus 
todian will be on sure footing when he approaches 
the board of education for the purchase of new 
tools. School boards are not interested in lengthy 
explanations as to why equipment is needed 
However, they do believe in what they see, and if 
what they see is good, they are willing to give 


i helping hand to their workers 


-«* 


How About Our Own Resources, 
the Children? — Washington Post 


Tools and machines are a must in maintenance 
but thev should only be provided if they are 
really needed. The custodian should do his job to 
the best of his ability with what he has, and 
then show how much better the job could be done 
if better equipment were provided 


SCHOOL FINANCE AND 
TAXATION 


®& The Pittsburgh, Pa. board of education is 
engaged in a fight to secure $2,000,000 additiona 
school funds to meet the rising costs of salaries 
building modernization, and continuation of pres 
ent services. The schools receive onl, 
aid per teaching unit and are hampered by loca 


opposition to a needed increase of 1! 


S800 stat 


mills ir 
the local real estate tax rate 

®& Tulsa, Okla. The board of education has in 
Tulsa County Master Plan Com 
mittee that in addition to $4,800,000 in bond 
voted in the fall of 1950, the schools need 
$15,577,500 to bring their physical facilities up 
to an acceptable standard. The sum of $6,611,401 
is needed immediately and will require an annua 
five-mill building levy. The number of 
planned for 


formed the 


projects 
originally construction from the 
original bond issue has been cut and the school 
face an unprecedented crisis due to inflation 

®& Governor Forrest Smith of Missouri has ap 
proved state funds for education totaling $11« 
850,926 for the 1951-53 biennial period. Ar: 
estimated state aid of $75,944,068 to local school 
is included 


® The school board of Arcadia, Calif., has voted 
a general fund budget of $1,302,445 for 1951-5 


The current program for new building construc 


tion and equipment amounts to $1,951,125 for 

high school building 

& The Iberville parish (county school board 
New Iberville, La., has sold $1,725,000 in non 
callable serial bonds at a 2.85 per cent interest 
cost 

& The 42 elementary school districts of Maricopa 
County, Ariz., have requested totaling 
$14,051,219 for the fiscal vear 1951-52, a boost 
of 42 per cent over 1950-51. The 15 high schoo 
districts 


budgets 


have requested budgets amounting t 


$6,295,808, an increase of 11 per cent ove 


1950-51. The 
Supt 


increases, according to Count 
John H. Barry are due to higher 


broader services, 


salaric 
and an increase in attendance o 
5S per cent 

© Fifty-eight per cent of a 3 
budget adopted June 27 by the 
school board will go for 


dolla 
Johnstown, Pa 


million 


instruction costs. The 
school board in the city of 70,000 set up a budget 
covering expenditures of $2,922,616, an increase 0! 
$57,593 over last vear 

Broken down, 16 per cent will go for debt 
service, 11 per cent for plant operation, 3% pe! 
cent for capital outlay, 3% per cent for plant 
maintenance, 3 per cent for fixed charges, 3 pe! 
cent for administration, and 1% per cent for 
agencies. The budget continues a $250 
a-year cost-of-living bonus granted late last yea 
for teachers. The budget provides for the $200 in 
crement in teachers’ pay mandated by the state 

In order to balance the budget, the board wil! 
have to borrow $340,000 


auxiliary 
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. 
Round or Rectangular 
Tables to meet many 
needs. 
Pedestal and Swing- 
seat Cafeteria Tables 
i 


Milton Bradley School Furniture is 





Write today for the illustrated folder showing the com- 






ODAY’S Milton Bradley School Furniture 

carries on a basic idea of the pioneer in supplying 
Schoolroom equipment for the children of America. 
This is to design furniture to fit the needs of the 
particular classroom — rather than expect the best 
from either teachers or pupils accommodating 
themselves to makeshifts. 


As a result, the Milton Bradley line now in- 
cludes a range of units that assures a “perfect fit’’ 
for the requirements of the individual school. 
Designs have, of course, kept pace with the in- 
creasingly varied needs of modern education — and 
each is ‘‘classroom-tested’’ to assure suitability. 
Materials and workmanship reflect the Milton 
Bradley reputation for quality on every count; 


Lift-lid and Open Box Desks 
Korrect Posture Chairs 


plete Mileon Bradley line of School Furniture and, if 
you have some special problem, remember the Milton 
Bradley design staff offers competent assistance in 
“cailoring’’ specifications co particular requirements. 
Write co Dept. ASS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY e SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETIS 


Manvlacturers and Distributors of School Furniture Through 


EDWARD E. BABB CO. of Pa. e MILTON BRADLEY CO. e EDWARD E. BABB CO. 
Philadelphia. Pa, Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
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PEABODY No. 260 


STEEL MOVABLE 


DESKS 

in Mew 

Sun Jan Celsyun 
FINISH 


Here is efficiency, comfort and fine 
appearance combined in a practical, 
sturdy, steel movable desk with posi- 
tive adjustment features. It’s the Pea- 
body No. 260. Both seat and desk 
are adjustable, but—only persons 
responsible for seating can adjust 
them. There are no bolts, no butterfly 
nuts or parts that children can loosen. 


New Suntan Color Makes Class Rooms More 
Attractive . . .Finish Resists Scratches 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel 
Movable Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The 
desk tops, seats and backs are also given a CELSYN coating — a coating so 
hard and tough it resists scratching to a remarkable degree. Write for com- 
plete information on No. 260 Steel Movable Desks. 


Peabody Offers Full Line of 
Quality School Seating 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of 
school seating, desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ 
and administrators’ desks and folding chairs. 
From this one manufacturer purchasers of school 
equipment can buy all necessary school furniture 
and be protected by the PEABODY ironclad guar- 
antee of superior quality, workmanship, material 


and correctness of design. 


Write today for the new 
PEABODY Catalog 


No. 21 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 


BOX 1 


BRIDGEWATER SALARY GUIDE 


The board of education of 
ship 


Bridgewater town 
Raritan, N. J., has adopted a new salary 
guide for teachers for the year 1951-52, which 
calls for the payment of a $250 increase for each 
Of this 
amount, $100 is an adjustment and $150 an in 
crement conforming with the provisions of the 
guide. For principals, the 


teacher recommended for an increment 


increase amounts to 


46 


NORTH MANCHESTER, 


INDIANA 


$300, of 
for increment 
Under the guide 


vears’ 


which $100 is for adjustment and $20 
teachers with less than four 
training will receive a minimum of $2,500 
with annual increments of $150 up to the maxi 
mum of $3,55( those with four 
years’ training (120 points) will be paid $2,650 
with increments of $150 up to the maximum of 
34,300 alter eleven years; those with five years’ 
training 


ilter seven years; 


(150 points), will be paid $2,850, with 
increments of $150 up to 


after thirteen years 


the maximum of $4,806 


Building principals having four years’ training 
will receive the base plus $900, with in 
crements of $200 up to the maximum of $5,200; 
those with five years’ 


salary 


training (150 points) will 
be paid the base salary plus $900, with increments 
of $200 up to the maximum of $5,700 


A teacher without experience entering the scho: 
system for the year 1951-52 receives the startin 
salary consistent with her training. A teacher wit! 
experience will be paid the base salary in accord 
ance with her training, plus $100 for each vear 
experience 


NEW PARMA SALARIES 


The Parma, Ohio, board of education has a; 
proved new,salary increases for the year 1951 
calling for increases of $300 per year for member 
of the teaching staff, and increases of $25 p 
month for members of the nonteaching staff. In 
addition, all hourly employees have been giver 
proportionate increases, effective in the fall 
1951 

The board also approved new minimum a: 
maximum salaries under the single-salary sched 
ule. The schedule increases the beginning sala 
for teachers holding bachelor’s degrees fron 
$2,700 to $3,000, and for teachers with master 
degrees from $2,900 to $3,200. New maximun 
were increased from $4,300 to $4,600 for teache: 
holding bachelor’s degrees, and trom 
$5,100 for those holding master’s degrees. Th: 
new increases represent an effort to strengthen t! 
efficiency and morale of 


$4,800 


both the teaching ar 
nonteaching emplovees 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Mi h The board ol 


teachers 


& Detroit, 


5166 


education ha 
having 10 
seniority an increase of 4 per cent in salary. The 


given vears or mor 
increments will range from $208 to $216 per yea 
and will $5,415 ¢t 
$5,631 


raise the maximum 
Teachers of less than 10 
in the schools will receive only the usual contract 
raise of $250 


trom 


years’ experienct 


Clerks, janitors, and engineers have been vot 
a 5 per cent or $156 per vear raise, whichever | 
greater. Employees hired on an hourly basis wi 
receive 74 cents per hour additional pay 

® The Boston, Mass., school committee has 1 
creased the salaries of headmasters and principa 
in elementary and junior high schools by 


attendance officers by $540 


$204 

industrial-arts as 
sistant directors by $720; music teachers by $88* 
The committee is 
mentary 


considering increases in ele 
and junior high school teachers salari 
as a means of establishing a single pay scale 

© Bellevue, Ohio 
adopted a salary 
1951-52 
start at in eight vea 
Those with three years’ training begin at $2.4 


The board of education | 


schedule tor teachers for tl 


year Teachers with two vears’ trainir 


$2,000 and go to $2,800 
and go to $3,400 in ten years. Four-vear grad 
uates start at $2,800 and go to $4,400 in sixtee 
years. Teachers holding a master’s degree start 
$3,100 and go to $4,700 in sixteen vears 

®& Boulder, Colo. The 


proved a_ revised salary 


board has i} 
schedule, calling for 
salaries ranging from $2,600 to $3,800 for thos 


SE hool 


with bachelor's degrees, and $2,800 to $4,000 f: 
teachers holding master’s degrees. The maximu! 
salaries will be reached at the end of ten veat 
experience in teaching 

®& Houston, Tex. The more than 
in the employ of the schools will be paid sem 
monthly under an order of the school board. T! 
change will cost $15,000 a vear 
Hubert L. Mills 


The board of education ha 


O.000 tea he 


according 
Business Manager 
®& Covington, Ky 
refused to include a rating plan as part of tl 
newly adopted teachers’ salary schedule. T! 
lowest salary bracket will be $2,700; the top wi 
be $5,000 
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PERSONAL 


PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 






® Lyte Povzer, of Crystal Lake, lowa, has accepted 
iperintendency at Luverne 
&> Hervey Jensen, of Culbertson, Neb., has been elected 


verintendent of schools, to succeed D. E. Nelson, who 

has gone to O'Neill 

> Evocene C. Pemproox has been elected superintendent 
hools at Reinbeck, Iowa te succeed Walton J 


Manning 


> F. M. Harteunc, of Atkin Iowa, has been elected 
verintendent at Kanawha 
& R. W. Brockuvue ter has been elected superintendent 
hools at Elma, Wash., to succeed Paul A. Davis, 
who has retired after 26 years ervice. Ropertr I 


Hartiey succeeds Mr. Brockmueller as 
hial “NC hool 

& Tom Wirey is the 
Instruction for New 
Santa Fe 


principal of the 
new State Superintendent of Publi 
Mexico. He will have his head 
irters at 
& Supt. Ricnarp 
re elected for a 


& supr. F. D 


MARSHAL! 
three-year tern 
Be llevue 


Jefferson, Wis has 
Swicart, of Ohio, has been 
ted for a new three-year tern 


® Miss Avousta Menpnet and Joun J 


have been appointed assistant superintendents of hool 
it Bridgeport, Conn. The appointment are for three 
vear term at salaries of $7,500 a year each, pl $200 
i maintenance 
®& Laurence Sasser, of Wellston, Okla, has accepted 
t perintendency at Hinton 
& Siu Newtson has been elected = superintendent 
” at Nelagoney, Okla 
& seer RK. ( Nicnorts, of Miami, Okla, has been 
elected for his twenty-first year 
> riuer | Kiem, of Blue Spring, Mo has been 
elected superintendent at Maryville 
& Wirttam Warsn, of Wellsburg, lowa, has accepted 
the iperintendency at Carpenter 
> W. W. Morsperry, of Fort Madison, Iowa, has been 
elected county superintendent at Keokuk 
& ieures I NATHANSON has been elected director of 
research at Hartford, Conn. He was formerly chief guid 


counselor in the high school 
© CLARENG! 
the uperintendency at 
Albert Free 

© Wirttam T. MacNew has been elected 


the Munising 


Ropatins, of Indianapolis, Ind 
spencer 


has accepted 


where he succeeds 


superintendent 


township school system at Munising 


Mich. He succeeds H. A. Wood, who retired June 31 
& spr luropore ] Nornsy has resigned as chief 
x e of the public schoois at San Leandro, Calif 
xccept the superintendency at Inglewood, Calif. Mr 
Nort will shortly receive his Ed.D. degree at Stanford 
> De Ernest G. Lakt 
‘ | 
recently superintend 
' 


f schools at Glouce 


Mas has assumed 

t uperintendencys at 
Racine Wi His tern 
as been fixed at three 


irs with an annual sa 
iry of $12,000. Dr. Lake 


ha held = principalshy 

ind superintendencies in 
Montana Connecticut 
ind Vermont, and has 


member and officer 
New England 
organization 


Ernest G. Lake 


ariwus 
fessional 
© A retiring supervising principal of Somerset Borough 
church 
Homer 
National 


Francisco during 


awarded a 
Christian virtues Dre 


hools, Somerset la has been 
tation for long years of 
\. Hay received the award while attending the 
Education Association 
week of July 1 
The citation by St 
Church in 


convention in San 


& Reformed 


educ ators aca 


Evangelical 


veteran 


Paul's 
Somerset praised the 
achievements. He was cited by 


effective 


ic and 
church for his 


professional 


devoted and service as 


pervising principal of Somerset School District for the 
past 17 year 
© Surt. Wayne P. Watson of Terre Haute, Ind., will 
mtinue in office for a year in spite of a deadlock over 


re-election. The 
McManamon ha 
notited Mr 
ed 


Attorney General of 
declared that the 
Watson May 


Indiana, J. t 
should 
1 if he was not to be 


board have 


before 
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3 GYMS IN 1 HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS 
AND GYM SEATS 


HORN FOLDING GYM SEATS FOR FIELD 
HOUSE INSTALLATION 


2 LEVEL SEATING WITH HORN FOLDING 


GYM SEATS 


HORN FOLDING GYM SEATS UTILIZE 
STAGE SPACE 











HOR 


Comfortable-Safe-Convenient 


GYM SEATS AND PARTITIONS. Approved in 48 


your requirements, HORN will meet 


HORN FOLDING STAGES 
Save space, labor and time with the NEW HORN 
FOLDING STAGES. Compact and “handy,” a HORN 
FOLDING STAGE is available in various sizes. 


® Joun H. Morente, of Phoenicia, N. Y., has been MR. MANLEY HONORED 

appointed Co-ordinator of Civil Defense for the publi Joseph F. Manley, principal of the Central 
mee of New Yes Se School, Paterson, N. J., retired on June 21 after 

& Epwarp L. Murpocn of Okemas, Mich., has been years of service in the Paterson public schools 
elected superintendent of schools at Big Rapids, Mich than a thousand citizens, former students, schoolmen, 
& G. H. Goorssy has been re-elected superintendent at and public officials attended a testimonial gathering 


Stanton. Tex honor of Mr 


®& Ste. Genevieve, Mo. RaymMono W. Tomas, new super Supe pa or 
intendent schools, replaces Horace L. Jackson, who principal address 
resigned Schmerber was 
& Super. E. J. Ossmann, St. Ignace, Mich., has been Mr. Chips’ is 
reappointed to the State Curriculum Planning Com life ind left 
mittee and the Upper Peninsula Curriculum Planning America’s 


Public School 


important 


Committee 


& De Artuur Donptneavu has been re-elected superin 


tendent chools for Detroit, Mich. He had been 

subjected to bitter attacks by several small minority 

political groups whose projects he had successfully opposed J. Cloyd 
N. Mex., 

®& Denison, lowa Kennetun B. Coox of Manning has 


Education 


succeeded Supt. Harold Welch, resigned 
®& Atlants lowa Ammanp H. Scnuer, formerly of University of 
Forest City. has become superintendent of schools professional asso 


FOLDING GYM SEATS 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 


Utilize your gym space with HORN FOLDING 
states, 
problems are easily solved with factory installed HORN FOLDING GYM SEATS 
AND PARTITIONS. Engineered for maximum efficiency and custom built to meet 
the most exacting 
TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS ON YOUR SEATING REQUIREMENTS. 
NO OBLIGATION. HORN MAINTAINS SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST. 


your gym space 


WRITE 
THERE IS 


specifications. 





es lori protiers U0. eae 


ESTABLISHED 1909 ® FORT DODGE, IOWA, U.S.A. 





Manley. The 


too often 
to fade 
greatness has 
Educational 
foundation 


MR. MILLER HEADS N.E.A. 
Miller, 


Mr. Miller holds advanced degrees in 


New 


iations in the 


toastmaster at 


Schools, Louis J 
The testimonial 
significant in a day and 
accepted as a 
without the 
been 
leadership, as one 


stones.”’ 


superintendent of schools 
Francisco 


Mexico and has 
Southwest 


the 
former Governor of New Jersey, Harold Hoffman 
Schmerber, 

according 


made 


to 


age 
routine 
recognition 
built on the 


rock 


its 


Deming 
since 1939 was elected president of the National 
Association at the San convention 
education from the 


been a leader 


part 





NEW PUBLICATIONS for 


Schoo)-Business EXECUTIVES 


Measurement of Low Air Speeds by Use of 
Titanium Chloride 


Research Report No. 25, May, 1951. By Elmer G 
Smith, Bob H. Reed, H. D. Hodges. Paper, 22 pp. Texas 
Engineering Experiment Station, College Station, Tex 

The investigation here reported has found that scale 
models may be used for studying the anticipated charac- 
teristics of natural ventilation in rooms and other areas 
The effects of air speeds lower than 100 feet per minute 
may be rapidly and reasonably accurately measured with 
titanium tetrachloride smoke produced by 
various simple methods. The report will be helpful for 





the use of 


studies especially of classroom and auditorium ventilation 


Feasibility of Models for Predetermining 
Natural Lighting 


Research Report No. 21, 1951. By E. E. Vezey. ef « 
Paper, 33 pp. Texas Engineering Experiment Station 
College Station Tex 

Tests of room lighting, particulariy of classroom light- 
ing, have not resulted in data usable for predetermining 
the quality and quantity of natural lighting. The 
experimental work carried on with a full-size classroom 
which could be turned in all directions, fitted with various 
types of windows, ceiling slants, high or low reflective 
walls and floors all showed that the variations in sky 
conditions made the results lack dependable application 
comparisons. The same research group headed by the 
author of this report has now found that a _ ten-foot 
lighting hemisphere fitted with an “artificial sky’ gives 
test results which are comparable with those of full-size 
rooms and buildings and allows control of lighting from 
the artificial sky which makes measurements reliable 
and enables the experimenter to predict lighting results 
usder a wide variety of anticipated natural conditions 
building forms, finishes, et 


Illustrative Projections of Population in the 
U. S., 1950 to 1960 


Compiled by Roy V. Peel. Paper, 12 pp. Bulletir 


P-26, No. 43, August 10, 1950. Published by the Burea 
of the Census U Ss Department of Commerce Wast 
ington, D. ¢ 

Three series of projections of the total population ir 
continental United State by age and sex, for July |! 
of each year, 1950 to 1960. The projections for total 
population range from 157,738,000 to 165,741,000 for 
July, 1955, and from 161,241,000 to 179,839,000 for 


July, 196 


A Competition to Select an Architect 


Paper, 24 pp. Board of School Directors, Milwaukee 
Ww 

A unique competition intended to develop not plans 
but an estimate of the ability of the contestants to plar 
a uccessiul building meeting the pecia educationa 
needs of a specif ity area 


Beecher Public School Survey, Beecher, Illinois 


Compiled by M. R. Sumption, Urbana, Il. Published 
the Survey Committee Beecher. Ii! 


Presents the findings of a co-operative study of the 
chool system Community Unit 200 I with recon 
mendations for improvement The recommendations cite 
the need for a new, modern one-story high school and 
gymnasium the remodeling and repair of the present 
school for pupils in grades one to six; the provision of 
additional rooms in the high school for vocational agricu 
ture the provision of a cafeteria in the old school build 
ing to serve pupils who now have to go out of the 
building for their lunch This report has brovght imme 


/ 


diate and most satistactory action 


The Yearbook of School Law 1951 


pp., $2.25. Published t 
the author at 3812 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa 


The second volume of the second series of Vearbook 


By Lee O. Garber Paper AY 


ot Scho Law represent an expansion of the treatment 
followed in the first volume. In addition to reviews of the 
decisions of higher court nvolving questions of educa 
tional import, an appendix deals with the judicial inter 


pretation of legislation for preventing subversive activitie 
in the school 


48 





CHOOL FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 


AN ECONOMIC DILEMMA 


Acute money headaches are plaguing 91 school 
districts in Allegheny County, embracing schools 
in the Pittsburgh, Pa., area. Financial plight of 
districts under his supervision is explained by 
Dr. A. W. Beattie, superintendent of Allegheny 
County Schools. Chief worry springs from action 
taken by the 1949 Pennsylvania Legislature. The 
legislators passed laws requiring salary increases 
for all teachers 

This, Dr. Beattie explains, leaves school boards 
with the “difficult and unpleasant task of raising 
most of the money required by the 1949 salary 
schedule.’ At the same time, he says, additional 
expenses that are increasing as fast as salary rates 
add another thorn in the boards’ collective side 

The final blow, according to Dr. Beattie, is a 
proposed law which, if adopted, would eliminate 
almost a million dollars worth of revenue by 
exempting industrial machinery from taxation 

The salary increase schedule set up by the state 
law requires two more annual increases of $20 
for each of the county's 2665 teachers. Dr. Beat 
tie said the state provides only one third of the 
money required. He estimated that more than 6¢ 
additional teachers will have to be hired next year 
if the suburban schools continue expanding at 
their present rate. The situation is complicated 
further by the capital debt of the districts 


SCHOOL FINANCE 


® Burlington, Iowa. The school board has pre 
pared a budget for 1952, calling for $1,014,774 
for the operation of the schools. Of the total, 
$915,146 will be obtained by taxation, or an 
increase of $165,772 over 1951. Teachers’ salaries, 
due to added increments, will amount to $617,516 
or an increase of $62,132 

®& Tucson, Ariz. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $4,810,083 for the school vear 
1951-52 

®& Mesa, Ariz. The budget of the Mesa school 
district for 1951-52 amounts to $1,299,261, which 
is $231,385 over the amount for 1950-51. The 
larger part of the budget will be expended for 


instructional expenses, including teachers’ salaries 


®& Phoenix, Ariz. Budgets totaling $7,495,134 
have been approved for the high schools and el 

mentary schools for the school year 1951-52. The 
budgets for the Phoenix College, four high schools, 







and the technical school total $4,487,570, while 
those for the elementary 
$3,077,560 


schools call for 


SCHOOL BONDS VOTED 


Snyder, Tex., $650,000 


SCHOOL BONDS SOLD 
Beaumont Tex Sold $1,500,000 at 3.2415 per cent 
interest 
Benton, La. Bossier Parish sold $400,000 


Bozeman, Mont. Sold $390,000 at 2.4 per cent 
terest, with $300 premium 


Independence, lowa. Sold $125,000 serial bonds, fi: 


. 


maturity 16 years, at 244 per cent interest 


SCHOOL BUDGETS 


Dubuque, lowa. Adopted, $1,405,287, exceeds 195 


" $] » 
Cedar Rapids lowa Voted $4,541,065 ncrease 
81 O65 er it 50-51 
Louisville Ay County « how budget preliminary 
s 15.68 
Levelland, Tex Approved preliminary, $677,830 


Butte Mont Preliminary adopted $1,343,501 
rease over 1950 51 by $148,734 


Billings, Mont 


ease over 195 $1 


Adopted $1,828,100, of $150,100 


Oxder Utah 


118 eT 1950-51 


Ack pted S$? 804 608 increase of $5 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


School bond sales in the amount of $119,847,225 
are reported for the month of May, 1951. The 
average interest rate for large-city bonds was 
2.07 per cent as of May 31. The largest sales 
recorded are: Washington, $40,401,000; California, 
$22,588,000; Ohio, $10,582,500; New York 
$8,983,100: $4,149,000; Virginia, 
$3,500,000 ; Texas, $3,286,500; and = Oregon 
$34,280,000 

During the same period, sales of school funding 
school tax notes, and school anticipation note 
were made in the amount of $34,545,000 


Tennessee, 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONTRACTS 


In 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains con 
tracts were let during June for three schor 
buildings to cost $1,023,981, and 10 buildings were 
reported approaching the contract stage to cost 


$4,974,912 


Dodge reports that during June, 1951, con 
tracts were let in 37 states east of the Rock 
Mountains for 746 educational buildings at a 
cost ot $128,084,006 





Detail of front, Elementary School, Merkel, Texas. This 12-room 
building includes a cafeteria, an auditorium, and cost $150,000. 
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Put Safety 
Brakes 


On 
Your Floors 















: 4 
} Ee 
ji 


with 


/€S-NV.OTE 


FLOOR WAX 


: There is new safety in walking when floors are finished with Ves-Cote. . . ANTI-SLIP 1 
because Ves-Cote contains a new and proven anti-slip agent, DuPont's 
“‘Ludox”’ * colloidal silica. These minute particles of ‘‘Ludox”’* colloidal silica PROTECTION 


create excellent sole and heel traction—offer effective braking action for 
each step. 


In addition to safety, Ves-Cote dries to a high luster; is long-wearing; 
water-resistant; easy to apply and dries quickly. 


If you need safe floors, yet demand attractive floors—Ves-Cote is 





When you step on Ves-Cote, the 


} ‘ weight of the foot forces the hard 
\ your answer. “Ludox” colloidal silica spheres into 
* Trademark of E. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. the wax particles. providing superior 

7 braking action. This way, Ves-Cote | 

& plas ae te 74 gives greater slip protection j 

y | 

_e: P 

- Mail This Coupon TODAY! 


. 


VESTAL, INC., 4963 Manchester, St. Louis 10, Mo. | sy) 
] Have your Vestal representative demonstrate VES-COTE for me. | i \ Uy )¥} Approved by the Underwriters Laboratories. 
] Send me a FREE copy of FLOOR FACTS—A guide for treatment | » — 
and maintenance of all types of floors. Lut 


NAME 


mao oe re er 


ADDRESS V 7 S T [ INC. 4963 Manchester 
nsn CTY STATE pay St. Lovis 10, Mo. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


JOSEPH BAKER 


ARCHITECT 
Only “Common Sense” Schools 
EXPERT ON MINIMAL BUDGET CONSTRUCTION 


NEWARK, OHIO 


LOUIS N. BALLUFF 
Architect — Engineer 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 1, Illinois 


BELING ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DESIGNERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING, ELECTRICAL, 
PLUMBING AND SEWAGE TREATMENT SYSTEMS 
FOR NEW AND EXISTING SCHOOLS 


PEORIA BURLINGTON 
ILLINOIS 1OWA 


MOLINE 
ILLINOIS 


BRENDER & VAN REYENDAM 


Engineer M. Am. Soc. C.E. and Architect A.1.A. 
School Surveys — Planning — Design 
of School Systems 


Box 712 WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


STANLEY BROWN 


ARCHITECT 


Licensed in Texas, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana 


3851 Cedar Springs Dallas, Texas 


DAVID GILL 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Functional & Economical Site Planning 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE ° CHICAGO 


JOS. C. GODDEYNE, A.B., B.S.A.E. 
ARCHITECT 


Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural — Engineering — Mechanical Work 


Bay City Bonk Building Bay City, Michigan 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 
Architects — Engineers 
Contemporary School Planning 


Board of Education Building St. Lovis, Mo. 


WAYNE M. WEBER 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 
Contemporary School Buildings 


STAR BUILDING TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


NORTH PLATTE BUILDS 
SCHOOLS 


The voters of North Platte, Neb., have shown 
their faith in education by approving two bond 
issues in the past three years. The first issue 
in April, 1948, provided $987,000 for a junior 
high school, a music conservatory for the high 
school, an addition to the stadium, a vocational 
agriculture department, and an elementary addi- 
tion. The second issue in March, 1951, allotted 
$886,000 for new buildings and additions for the 


| elementary grades. 


The largest single project was a junior high 
school, completed in 1950 and providing 85,400 
square feet of floor space. This building, located 


on a tract of 26 acres, provides a play area 


| consisting of four practice fields for football, 


two baseball fields, four tennis, basketball, and 
volleyball courts, and a football playing field 
The building has a home-economics department, 
an auditorium-gymnasium, a music conservatory, 
and a general shop and woodworking shop ac 
commodating 24 students. 

Contracts have been let for four new ele 
mentary schools and one addition 


SCHOOL BUILDING 


& Claremont, N. H. A new elementary building 
was erected during the school year 1950-51. The 
building is one story in height, providing six 
classrooms and a general purpose room. The 
building was erected at a cost of $150,000 in- 
cluding equipment, grading, etc. Lester Trafton, 
superintendent of schools, was responsible for the 
educational planning of the structure 

During the year the district purchased five buses 
and has operated a successful transportation sys- 
tem. A driver training course for high school 
students was established. About 75 students 
passed the state driving examination. 

>A new 
Colorado 


$471,000 classroom building at the 
School for the Deaf and Blind at 
Springs named the Leo R 
Gottlieb hall in honor of a member of the board 
of trustees. Gottlieb, a Trinidad, Colo., resident, 
has served on the board for 20 years. 

The new building, expected to be completed 
next June, replaces a structure destroyed by fire 
March 22, 1950 
® A $980,000 school bond issue has been ap- 
proved by a six to one margin by Greeley, Colo., 
property owners. Funds will be used to build a 
new elementary school, improving two others, 
building vocational shops at the high school, and 
remodeling a school building as an administrative 
center 
® Kansas City, Mo. The board of education 
has entered into a contract with Architect Joseph 
W. Radotinsky, a Kansas City architect, to con- 
duct a general survey of the school plant to de 
termine the needed school facilities. The findings 
will be used in formulating a long-range program 
of expansion for future needs 
® The school board of Union School Dist. No 
10, Derry, N. H., has completed the erection of 
two consolidated elementary school buildings, as 
well as two additions to existing structures. At 
present, two new buildings are in process of 


Colorado will be 


construction, comprising a 14-room elementary 
school and a 12-room junior high school. The 
educational planning for all these buildings wa: 
carried out by Everton H. Parkinson, superin- 
tendent of the Derry schools. 


®& The cornerstone has been laid for the Winona 
Minn., $500,000 Lincoln Elementary Schoo! 
writes Harvey D. Jensen, superintendent oi 
schools. Space is provided for 12 classrooms, 
library, storage room, offices, conference rooms 
community use room, and gymnasium with stage 
The oil heated brick building will have com 
bination glass block and clear glass window: 
Conduits will be installed to provide for future 
television 

Winona schools are also studying plans fo: 
an addition to the Senior high school for musi 
rooms and a girls’ physical education roon 
allowing more space to the area vocational 
school. Building projects are financed on a “pay 
as-you-go” plan. The school district may le\ 
up to 10 mills a vear for school construction 


®& Three classrooms will be added to elementary 
buildings in Hayti, Mo., according to Supt. (¢ 
M. Bell. A_nine-classroom building completed 
last fall was financed by an $83,000 bond issu 
and a four-year building tax levy of $1 


& Superintendent of Willmar, Minn., 
A. M. Wisness, reports that federal approva! 
has been received for the construction of a 1 
room and a 7-room elementary school, the latte 
building a replacement of another. The tota 
cost for both buildings will be $738,000 

®& A $1,500,000 senior high school has bee 
planned by the Fergus Falls, Minn., board 
education. The school, designed by Minneapo! 
architects Thorshov & Cerny, Inc., will be le 
cated on a 20-acre site and include gymnasiur 
auditorium, and shop units, announces Supt. | 
E. Wermager 

® Nevada, Mo. The cornerstone of the Ne 
Benton Elementary School has been laid. Th: 
building will accommodate 350 children and 
part of a $400,000 building program begun 
1950 

® Ann Arbor, Mich. Word is 
Supt. Otto Haisley that voters have 
a $7,075,000 building program 


sO hoo] 


rec eived 

Ipprove 
Under the pre 
gram an elementary school has been complete: 
a junior high school will be completed by Se; 
tember, and plans are being made for addition 
elementary classrooms, an addition to the Slaus: 
junior high school, and a new senior high schoo 
& St. Ignace, Mich. A $200,000 building pr: 
gram is nearing completion. The two elementa 
schools and the new industrial-arts and hom: 
economics department feature cinder block co 
struction, bilateral lighting, and radiant heating 
These single story buildings designed by Walt 
T. Anicka, Ann Arbor, will be ready for the fa 
term, announces E. J 


of schools 


& Birmingham, Mich 
reports a 


Ossmann, superintenden' 


Supt. Dwight B. Ireland 
building $3,100,000 1 


new schools 


®& New Haven, Ill. Three new classrooms, tw 
indoor toilets, and a new 
built, reports Supt. W. G. Bayley 


& Walworth, Wis. The school board ha 
received a report on a school building surve 
conducted by A. L. Beuchner and A. R. Pag: 
of the State Department of Education. Th: 
surveyors presented recommendations for the 
development of the present physical plant, 
make effective utilization of all existing spac’ 
and to meet the housing needs of all grade leve! 
with the funds available 


program ot 


cafeteria have bee: 
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ACCURATE 
EASY TO INSTALL 
QUICK SETTING 

DEPENDABLE 


Montgomery rrocean times 


SAVE ADMINISTRATIVE TIME 


—ring bells, or other signals, automatically. 


One or two circuits. Controls any number of 
signals. Set program schedules easily without 
tools. Trouble-free, self-starting, Synchronous 
SYNCHRON Motor. Choice of 12 or 24 hour 
program discs. Automatic calendar switch — 
silences signals nights and weekends, as desired. 
Manual signal operation possible without affect- 
ing pre-set schedule. 


Costs less than a typewriter! Available through the 
better School Supplies Distributors, or write Factory for 
literature. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


OWENSVILLE 3. INDIANA 
OVER 90% OF LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY 





294944" 


Easy 10 


INSTALL STOP 
HOT WATER 
COMPLAINTS! 


Prevent danger of OVERHEATEL 
water. Use a POWERS No. 1] Tem 
perature Regulator on water heater 
Fuel savings alone often pay back 
their cost 3 to 5 times a year. Often 
give 10 to 25 years reliable serv 
Overheated water also speed: 
lime deposits in pipes, increase 
repair bills. Powers Regulators 
will help 
reduce this 
trouble 
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2 WRITE FOR 
nat oF many wits BULLETIN 329 

















THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


2743 GREENVIEW AVE, CHICAGO 14 
NEW YORK @ LOS ANGELES @ TORONTO 
Offices in over 50 Cities © Established 1891 























Now / 
A TUBULAR 
FOLDING CHAIR 
\ ESPECIALLY 
\\ DESIGNED FOR 
\\INSTITUTIONAL 
\ TRY 3 


& \ 


STRONGER 
Built of sturdy, Tubular 


“4 ; > Steel with Tubular Steel 
{ Stretchers. 


Here it is’ America’s 
Strongest, Safest, Most Comfort- 
able Institutional Folding Chair! 
Built with a big, oversize, form- 
fitting seat that provides maximum 
comfort for the 250 pounder as 
well as a slim school girl. — 
With its seam-welded tubular SELF-LEVELING 
steel construction, and its tubular All four feet rest solidly on 
steel stretchers, radially welded to floor with as much as '% 
the legs, the Norcor 302 ts con- difference in floor level. 
structed to take the hardest kind 
of service without failure. 
And it’s handsome, too, with 
clean cut functional design that 
eliminates the usual links and 


extra joints found on the conven- 





tional folding chair! 
The Norcor 302 will cut your 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
Will not tip or collapse with 


WRITE FOR pressure at front or back 


temporary seating costs! 


of seat. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
TODAY! 


ie NoRGOR 


Telllate 


rT 
wenty Five Yeors of CT eleole mm ) J 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. + GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 








For Modern Sehools 


SOLVE YOUR SEATING PROBLEMS~ 


with SERLIN CHAPMAN 


BLEACHERS . 


~ OUTDOOR 
INDOOR 
UV FOLDAWAY 


Illustrated is just one of the many 


installations of Berlin 


Chapman ALLSTEEL Frame Bleachers, whose exclusive design 
ond ovr production facilities make them the least expensive 


permanent bleachers on the market. 


in one of the largest fabrication plants in Wisconsin. 


Complete flexibility for indoor and outdoor application and 
their ease of assembly and disassembly for changing seoting 
requirements is an inexpensive solution to your seating prob- 


lems. Design cpproved by Wisconsin State 
mission. 


Industriol 
Send us on outline of your requirements. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


CLEVELAND TELEVISES 
SCHOOLS 


A resolution to permit broadcasting and tele 
vising of activities of the Cleveland public schools 
has been introduced to the board of education 
Under the proposal, a special committee would be 
appointed by Supt. Mark C. Schinnerer to 
trol the operation 

The resolution, introduced by Charles A 
Mooney, board president, would, if passed, rescind 
legislation of 1948, prohibiting commercial broad- 
casts. The resolution would also require the com- 
mittee’s written approval for 
event. Permission would be 
venience would be 


con- 


airing of every 


refused if any incon 
schools concerned or 
if the use of radio or TV would curtail attendance 

The resolution added: “Further, the 
shall permission when the 
commercial sponsorship of such a 
telecast would not, in its judgment, 
eral public approval.” 


caused 


committee 
nature of the 
broadcast or 


refuse 


receive gen- 


The board has its own short-wave radio station, 
WBOE, which broadcasts certain school activities 


TACOMA IMPROVES ITS 
LUNCHROOM MANAGEMENT 


Secretary Carl G. Caddey, of the Tacoma, 
Wash., recent report to the 
calls attention to a commendable 


schools, in a board 


improvement in 


52 


While absolute safety is 
the first factor in the manufacture of the ALLSTEEL Bleachers 
economy is effected by mass production techniques developed 


Com- 


- PORTABLE 
- DEMOUNTABLE 
INTER- 


CHANGEABLE 


Seon 


GRIGGS 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Request 
our new 
catalog 
TODAY! 


‘ * 
Manufacturers of Schaot. 


Church and Theatre Seating 
BELTON, TEXAS 


Schools everywhere 
are buying the popu- 
lar Skyliner seating 
— finest in school 
furniture. 


There is a Dealer near you. Write us requesting his name. 


\“ hich has 
to the 
a net gain ol 


the operation of the lunchrooms 
brought the operations from 
district of $43,412.88 in 1948 
$1,193 1949-5 
It appears that many 

to the improvement — the 
of lunches in the 
to come 


a loss or cost 
49 to 
38 in 
factors have contributed 
adjustment of the price 


elementary schools to 20 cents 
districts 
high 
price 


planned 


nearly in line with other 
the serving of plat 
echools 


concessions 


more 
lunches in the junior 


with resulting federal subsidies; 


obtained on basic products; 
allocation of labor in 
and kitchen facil 


government surplus 


buying on a quality basis; 


proportion to numbers served 


ities; greater utilization of 


commodities; and improved record keeping for 
federal subsidies 

The sum of $3,594.83 has been expended for 
long needed 
machines, 


plete 


repair and overhaul of dishwashing 


ranges, and retrigerators, and tor com 


Addi 


equipment have been 


replacement of china in five schools 
tional replacement 


made by the 


of heavy 
district 
Expenditures chargeable to 


to S2S¢ 99 28 


lunchrooms 


amounted subtracted 


which from 
receipts of $264.41 , re 


$8,013.11. This is 
detailed 


sulted in a gain ot 
fact that the 
consideration a re 
cost 


explained by the 
statement takes into 


duction in the vear-end inventories as a 


not reflected in the vear’s expenditures 


CHATTANOOGA CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE ACTS 

The Citizens Public 

Chattanooga, 


School Committee ot 


Tenn., has voted to support a 
school improvement program proposed 
board of education. The 


alter 


lour-vear 
bi the 
quire 


program will re 


four vears an increase of $1,800,006 


annually for current school expenses and is in 
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schools 


department 


tended to bring the up to national average 


ol service in ever, 


[he four-year program tor school improve 


ment includes the following steps 


1. Increase of teacher pay to present nationa 
average 

é Employ new 
possible: (a) full 


more 


well-qualified teachers to make 


care of increased enrollment 


(b) assure not than 340 pupils in any clas 


room (¢ vocational teachers to 
load; (d 


to make 


carry training 


additional high school teacher 
possible a 
teacher to 
(¢ vocational and 


(f) physical edi 


enough 


daily conference period 
high school 


guidance 


each students 


counsel 
other 


ication 


personne | 
teachers; (¢ additional! 


music supervisors; (4) special teachers for sight 


saving, ungraded 


hearing, and 
i) visiting teachers; () 
Public kindergartens in 


adequate staff 


spec ( h, rooms 
supervisors of art 


every school with 


$4. Library in 
Adequate 


every school 


textbooks and 


adequately staffed 
instructional suj 
plies 


6. Suthicient 


heat 


number of 
s hools ] 


Supervisor of school plant operations 


qualified janitors to 


clean and months a 


year 


8. Adequate operating 

) Adequate 
10. National 

administration 
11. Additional 


l secretary 


supplies 


personnel to maintain building 


average expenditure for genera 


calecteria service 


in every chool over 400 


1951 









RW Clasaroom Wordrober 


IN 13 MORE SCHOOLS 





OHIO TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 
































































Greater Cleveland boards of education will 
have to increase their payments to employee 
pension systems by about $1,100,000 as a result 
of a new Ohio law, financial authorities have 
& 


i figured 
The Cleveland school board will have to find 





$615,000 more in funds and they will have to 


come trom operating moneys to contribute in « / Bui Bel r T rr 
. . ; x o 


1952 to the retirement programs of its emplovees, 


sar om le al . e iL ce: i LL ieee Fi ae a - eiuaa 
Boards, while agreeing the advancement in <“—“—aaeee © tai | FP 


employee retirement plans was a good thing, are 


—_ 





— - . 
concerned because the additional money must = > 
: . - - = — 

come from budgets already strained by rising a . — 
costs and the salary needs of many workers Public School 195, one of 13 new Brooklyn schools recently designed and built by the 

Here is how the new law, recently signed by New York Board of Education, all equipped with R-W No. 780 Wardrobes. Caristo 
Ohio Gov. Frank J. Lausche, will increase the Construction Corp., general contractor. 
Cleveland school system's payments 

¥ Formerly, an employee contributed 5 per cent 


of his salary to the pension program up to a 
maximum of $3,000. The board's contribution was 
7'4 per cent to the teachers pension program and 
7 per cent to the program of the other employees 

In 1951 the board will pay out of its funds a 
total ot $1,131,000 $817,490 to the teacher 
program and $314,504 to the others. These 
estimates were prepared by Michael L. Wach 
clerk-treasurer of the board 





f Another regulation trom the State House in 
i Columbus will provide an additional $180 a vear 
: to teachers who retired prior to June, 1947. Mr 
Wach estimated this would cost the board an 
additional $100,000, bringing the board's total R-W No. 780 School Wardrobe with fully receding pupils’ doors, individually operated. 
additional contribution to S615,00 5-Door pupils’ section, equipped with hat ond coat racks, accommodates 40 pupils. 
TEACHERS AND From Brooklyn to Santa @ Simplicity of Design 
ADMINISTRATION Barbara, from Bemidji to © Ease of Installation 


& The local retirement system for teachers and Baton Rouge, mere and 

other school employees at St. Joseph, Mo., has more schools every year are 

been discontinued after many years of operation equipped with R-W class- 
Financial adjustments have been made to enable 

ge room wardrobes because 

noncertificated personnel to recover some of thei: , . 

’ contributions and to be admitted to tederal they provide so many extras: ° Maximum Space for Wraps 


social security. Teachers will participate in the 


@ Flush Front Sanitary 
Construction 


@ Minimum Space Requirements 


nana IER A am 


tate teachers’ pension plan 


—— 


& New Orleans, La The board of education R-W H 

whose work has been troubled in recent vears by ~ wardrobes are manufactured ” three 
politics, has issued a memorandum to the teach 
ing staff indicating that (1) political pressure 


hould have no place in the schools; (2) the in 


standard principles of operation: 


No. 883 Multiple Operation °* No. 781 Pair Operation 
No. 780 Individual Door Operation 


Each type has its special features and adaptations to con- 
ditions established by the architect. Can be furnished 
complete (with flush doors, coat racks, chalk boards, cork 
boards and other accessories) in standard finishes. For 
further information about school wardrobes by Richards- 
Wilcox please get in touch with our nearest office. 


tercession of any politician in behalf of any 
emplovee will have no influence on board de 
cisions the professional and personal qualifi 
cations ot applicants will be the only basis for 
promotions and appointments; (4) any employes 
will be tree following established procedures to 
ippeal any decision of the board 


& The school board of Levelland, Tex., has given 
increases of SISO per vear to 128 teachers and 
other full-time employees. The entire $180 will b 
prorated over the remainder of the school year 

The board has decided to begin a study to 
determine an equitable plan through which the 
Pexas State Salary Schedule may be supplemented 


ees | 


ac haQos 


whcon 


to offset the high cost of living for younger 
teachers, without penalizing those holding a mas 
ter's degree and enjoying long terms of prior 
CrTvice 





Richards-Wilcox Mfg. ©. 
AURORA “LLINOIS, U :. A. ° ashes mn oll principio! cites OvER 71 a. EARS - 
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SAMSON UPHOLSTERED SEAT CHAIR 


\ 


You overcome all the old 
objections to portable seat- € 
ing with Samson Folding 
Chairs. Form fitting backs 
and seats, upholstered if you 
prefer, assure real comfort. 
Electrically welded, tubular 
steel construction means 
long life, eliminates wob- 
bles. Folding action is 
quiet and easy. Storage is compact 
and neat. Finished in brown 
durable chip-proof enamel. 
Make PIX your headquar- 
ters for dependable comf ort- 
able portable seating. 


or full information write Dept. N 

Ask for your copy of School 

Catalog #1 showing seating, 
furnishings and supplies 


PIX also specializes in planning 
and building efficient, modern 
cateterias for schools and other 
institutions. For full informa- 
ton write Dept Vv 


aLBERT PICK Co.1Nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9 


Far-Sighted Choice for 
Sound Planning 


oD iw 
HEYWOOD-F 
WAKEFIELD 

i BAY 


€ST. 1826 


TUBULAR STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
In Carefully Graded Sizes 


Write today for illustrated catalogue: 
Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division 
Menominee, Michigan. 


DON’T SETTLE FOR LESS 


DRATEX! 


DRATEX Shade Cloth 
is best by vears of test. 
It contains no filling 
agents such as paints 
or oils absolutely 
prevents any pin-holes, 
cracks, checks or curl- 
ing. Pliable DRATEX 
is the result of 50 
years’ experience. 

No glitter or glare, only 

soft transfused light. 

Assures extra-long life 

and smooth roller op- 

eration. 

Easily and safely 


washed, dry-cleaned or 
brushed. 


W rite today for samples of 


tan or black DRATEX. 


L. O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
Dept. SB-8 Spiceland, Indiana 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


> VerNon M. Bryporr has been elected president of 
the Pasadena, Calif., board of education for the fifth 
time. Mr. Brydolf headed the board’s activities in the 
dismissal of Supt. Willard E. Goslin 

& Cisco, Tex. Dr. E. E. Appy, Jr., has succeeded as 
a member of the school board G. R. Nance, veteran and 


former president 
& Donato Haretncton, Plainview, and Mrs. Oscar 
HeEDIN Willmar have been appointed by Governor 


Board of Education 
increased by a new 


Youngdah! to the Minnesota State 
The board membership has been 
law from five to seven members 
& The beard of education of reorganized School District 
No. 1 of Moniteau County, Mo., with headquarters at 
California, Mo., has elected a new board of education 
Ww uding three old members W H Dr KSON, Ww S 
Lewon, and Ricuarp W. Heck. The three new members 
are CLARENCE SAPPINGTON THropore BueKker, and 
E. H. Ronepacu 

© Harotp Berier has been 
Ellenville, N.Y 


H. Peet. Ben 


elected president of the 
board of education to succeed Willard 


Mitter has been re-elected vice-president 


& The school board of Tarentum, Pa., has re-organized 

with W. E. Wuittincer as president, and J. F. Basu 

a e-president 

> | A Cristy. architect for the New Orleans, La 
hool board for 28 years, retired on July 1. Educated 


n New Orlear Mr. Christy became chief of the build- 
ng division at City Hall in 
emploved by the city in connection with the design of 
buildings. Some of the schools he 
School, the Henry W. Allen 


1911, and was previously 


choo and) «public 


designed are the Lafayette 


Schoo the MeMain High School for Girls, and the 
% Nichol Fieldhouse 
> Wareen Herr has been appointed supervisor of 


aintenance tor the 
] addition t 


engineering i» he atwor 


beard of education of Omaha, Neb 
work, Mr. Huff will do 


work, and blueprint writing for 


maintenance 


‘ hool 

& The board of education at 

Hastick in the 
perintendent ¢ chools 
&Witiasm § HAMILTON superintendent of 

Morganton, N. schools, has been appointed superin 


Mich., has 


lonia High School as 


lonia employed 


FFORI assistant 


lormer 


tendent Hickory, N. ¢ Successor to Mr. Hamilton 

a Morgantor perintendent of schools is M > 

Parma 

> RK EF. Geren, of Oklahoma City, Okla. has beer 

appointed busine manager for the board of education 

at Ponca City. He succeeds Mrs. Jessie B. Washam, who 
gned alter year service 


> WT. Beckers has been elected business manager of 


the board of education at Orange Tex. He succeeds A 


W. Eckert, who has taken a similar position at Lubbock 
> Harratp N MANN has been re-elected cretary 
Des Moines, lowa, board of education for his fourth 
An increase of $1,000 per year to a total of $8.00 
as beer oted by the board 
> } M Trout has been re-elected president of the 
} a Cit Okla. board of education 
© Richarp Bo McDermott has succeeded Cleo Ingle 
president the hool board, Tulsa, Okla 
W. L. Piper Honored 
A quiet, kindly man who has served on the how 
; oard for 6 year in a Pennsylvania coal town wa 
; wed by his fellow itizens in a unique testimonial 
_ Pirer of Lilly has announced his intention to 





W. L. Piper 


re in December, 1951, from hi 

both Lilly Borough and 
Joint Board 

\ man who received hi 


eM I 


dutie a t 
Lilly-Washington Township 





education in the Lilly schools 


per headed the system and is now 











Floor-San 
cleans 
with 
less labor 
than ever 


FLOOR-SAN has been improved so that no matter 
how hard the water you use may be, there is no soap scum or hard 
water curd formed. That means the “ring around the bath tub” and 
the film that dulls your floor or walls is banished. Floor-San now 
contains complete water hardness controls. There is no 
undesirable reaction with hard water. None of the cleaning 
power of Floor-San is lost. It’s safe on any surface that will stand water 
... and it’s a safe bet that Floor-San will save many cleaning 


dollars. Try it. 


“HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, ANG. HUNTINGTON, IND. TORONTO 


a Yes, ph 
imtenance 
Sealing movie. 

NAME 
CITY 


presidet lege paid glowing tribute to the veteran 
chool board member 

Here is a man who has placed the progress of edu 
cation ahead of all other enterprises,”’ declared Very 
Re Adrian J. Veigle, TOR, Ph.D., president of St 
Francis College in Loretto, Pa. Father Adrian called 


Mr. Piper the town Lilly's greatest humanitariar 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


( led from page 39) 

kinds of ntroversie The teacher, with approval of 
principal at t rintendent of schools, should feel 
free te nvite representatives of various viewpoints to 
discu “ vith cla in order to inform § students 
on a spect ntroversial questions 

4 The boat { education shall provide a hearing in 
accordat with American principles of justice, whenever 
in the iigment of the board, materials of instruction or 
the work of an individual teacher are seriously attacked 
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lease send a free sample of Floor-San. [) Send Hunt 
Catal Scientifi , 


°C) We're interested in 


ADDRESS 
STATE 


by individuals or organized groups in su manner as to 


interfere with the normal administration of this policy 


E. Selection of Materials 


1. At the direction of the superintendent of schools 
the Division of Instruction shall establish and maintain 
proper procedures for review and approval of educational 
materials, including textbooks, visual aids, library books, 
and other supplementary aids to teaching 

Whenever publications or materials which are sus- 
pected of not clearly, fully, and truly presenting the 
truth are received by teachers, administrators, principals 
materials shall be submitted to the 
Curriculum Advisory Council for review and 


or librarians, such 
nsideration 
The Council will make recommendations to the superin- 
tendent of schools concerning what shall be done with 
these materials. In serious cases of this nature, the su- 
perintendent of schools shall present the materials in 
question and the recommendations of the Council to the 
Committee on Educational Management of the board of 


education for decision 
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TNC or changing 
TT MLIZN ESM ROOM USES 


IMPROVED — 
DESIGN! 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING CHAIR PURPOSE! 


o 


: . @ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 
MORE seating capacity e @ SAFE—no tpping, pinching, snagging hazards 


MORE leg comfort Churches, schools, @ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats and backs 


hotels, institutions, . ; se achat 
fraternal buildings. @ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quic kly, compactly 


MORE exclusive features Connet any coon @ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 


into a banquet or @ SEAT STYLES—tormed ply wood with durable lacquer 


MORE strength and rigidity group activity room. 


Clear it in minutes. finish; or vinyl-plastic upholstered 


MORE for your money ° OVER EIGHT MILLION IN USE! 


Send for folder with complete specifications. f WRITE FOR ° ° 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY ew cAmevican Seating Company 
2738 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! — 


MUNCIE’S CONTINUING ings. seven additions to existing buildings and ng their state association into stronger pos 
SCHOOL PLANT PROGRAM as enrollment increases reach upper grades tions of finance and service, and it is obvio 
4 s s 
Concluded fron age (17 


further additions and new construction ot that the association movement, state 


ve ; , junior and senior high schools national, is ZroWwiIng as a whole. The natior 
buildings in neighboring cities, conferred with headquarters . $50 East Ohio Street 
school administrators of re¢ ently constructed 


schools, and discussed, evaluated, and organ- SECRETARY REPORTS eee 
ized their information. The chairmen of the wshahe-naytcinguaring INTERNSHIP FOR SCHOOL 


presented written reports with 1 page 


oral interpretations to the school board and <chools. Hearsay. unsubstantiated opinion ADMINISTRATION 
Cor page . 


the architect. Commented the superintendent emotional bias, and personal interest should led 
\ nne co-operative working relationship has he ruled out in favor of actual and complete 4 constant evaluation must be made of t! 
existed between the architect and the com- factual information as a basis for discussion ‘'®termship program itself. It is possible to set u 
only a tentative outline of an internship plat 
Future modification must come as the result ot 
ane E : possibile ind to the fullest regular appraisal of successes and failures. Su 
Added Mr. Shaffer Ihe board of school possible extent, lay groups should Operate with in evaluation should come from interns, supé 
trustees and I are grateful for such constru ind through the dul. constituted chool visors, administrators, and protessors ol! scho 
. strat ‘ - ce t tt 
ve work. Ideas and suggestions gained fron mthorities. Otherwise the community is likely administration. In order to make certain that th 


a i , is done systematically, an evaluation conferen 
hy trom visitations ane Irom group con- to be torn isunder hy conflict should be held 


nittee chairmen with a resulting valuable and recommendation 
exchange of ideas and information ; Wherever 


; at the end of every vear 
ferences have been carefully weighed and The internship can become a valuable additio 


to the training of school administrators if car 


The NSBA Starts a New Year fully organized and energetically operated 


evaluated. Conclusions and recommendations 


of the committees will be reflected favorably, 


> 


DR. THOMAS C. HOLY TO RETIRI 


the quality of the new building and its On Juls 1. 1951, the National School Board 
idaptability to a modern elementary school \ssociation began its second full vear of opera 
program The board plans to use these com tion under the pl inorn embership ind Support 
tees with some rotation of personnel, in idopted at the Annual Convention in Febru 
preparing and planning specifications for future iry, 1950. During the fiscal year 1950-51 
buildings ind idditions thirty-two state associations affiliated with the 
The building program is outlined in the NSBA and contributed to the national office 
rvey conducted by Dr. Holy and his asso- upport. Eleven states paid the full amount of 
ites, of Ohio State University, includes in their pro rata goal. while eight others paid 
iddition to the above mentioned schools com- more than the basic $100 fee but less than 
pleted or under way. three elementary build their full goal. Many states are rapidly build 
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F Bargen 
Good School Board Members E SUNRWVMOMSLE 
must know... 


HOW TO READ 
STATISTICS 


By R.L.C. Butsch, Ph.D. 


An ideal handbook designed specifically to y 5 v7) 
help the typical layman on the school board ee hy 
interpret educational findings and studies 
based on statistics. It explains in easily un- 


derstood, nontechnical language all the con- 


cepts and applications necessary for reading, YEA RS OF fa SSROOM USE! 


interpreting, and evaluating educational re- Bargen Staput-Movable Desks encourage natural upright 


ports and materials involving statistical ter- Sat a one ee stg Praise ~ reson 
profits! ey improve classroom discipline—make teach- 

minology and procedures. $2.50 ng easier and the teacher profits! They save up 
to 50% of janitors sweeping time —up to 35% of 

valuable floor space. They stand up for year after 

Examination copies sent on 5 days’ approval rugged year so the taxpayer profits! They're the 


number-one-buy for these and seven other important 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


’ 
Can d 508 SOL Oe 
Stn Sup “Plere 


808 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wis BARGEN-BUILT INDUSTRIES, INC ~ 


Tuck-er-way Folding Chairs 


/ 


ideal Folding Chair 
For School Use 

Natural Varnish or 
Enamel Finish 


1. Safe — Won't Tilt. 


2. All good hardwood — No Metal 
to Pinch or Snag. 


3. Folds Flat. 


4. Stacks Flat. 


“iki DUCK & RUBBER CO. 


610 W. WINNEBAGO ST FT. SMITH, ARKANSAS 


(LWAUEEE S$. WISCONSIN 
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How to Predict Room Daylighting 
Levels Before Construction 


A Daylighting Nomograph which makes 
possible the prediction of daylighting levels 
in a room before the building is constructed 
is now available. The careful study of 
founctional glass block and window per- 
formance in existing buildings and in the 
laboratory under a wide variety of con- 
ditions, served as a basis for the Day- 
lighting Nomograph. The use of the 
Daylighting Nomograph will be particu- 
larly valuable in designing schools, offices, 
factories, and other buildings where the 
occupants will be performing tasks which 
require a comfortable environment for 
efficient critical seeing. 

Copies of the Daylighting Nomograph 
and more details are available from 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Section 
S.BJ., Public Relations Department, 307 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


New Bulb Dispels Odors With Triple 
Output of Ozone 


A tiny lamp that dissipates odors 
through a triple output of ozone-inducing 
radiations has been recently developed. 
The ozone replaces unpleasant smells with 
clean, mountaintop air. Three times as 
powerful as the ozone lamp introduced in 
1945, the 3%2-watt, walnut-sized lamp, 
when burned in a special wall fixture, 
destroys cooking, smoking, dampness, mil- 
dew and perspiration odors. The bulb 
lasts six months when operated 24 hours 
a day. It must be burned in a special 
fixture with a current-controlling device 
such as a transformer. 

Developed by Lamp Division, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, Section S.BJ., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Special Bus to Transport Handicapped 
Children 


Sunrise school, Hayward, Calif., chil- 
dren are riding back and forth in a 
specially designed bus, built to provide 
utmost protection — not only in the event 
of an accident, but also under normal 
driving and road conditions which might 
otherwise prove hazardous. The Sunrise 
school is for boys and girls physically 
handicapped with cerebral palsy. 

Extra stanchions and grab rails have 
been placed at every critical point where 
the children might need assistance in 
getting in and out of the bus. Special 
hold-down fasteners have been devised to 
keep wheel chairs safely in place during 
the trip. Permanent body straps are 


58 


NEW SUPPLIES “% 
AND EQUIPMENT 


5 ee ~~ 


Sa 


affixed to each seat. A special loading 
rack which may be quickly installed and 
removed has been built to help children 
in wheel chairs through the emergency 
rear exit. 

The bus was purchased from Superior 
Coach Corporation, Section S.BJ., Lima, 
Ohio. 


Three Dimensional Screen 


A new Da-Lite Stereo Screen for three 
dimensional pictures is now available. The 
new screen, measuring 40 by 40 in. is 
mounted on heavy display board. It has 
a silver coated projection surface and a 
black border. The back is made rigid for 
wall or table use with stiffeners and a 
dual easel. 

Complete information and prices may 
be obtained by writing to the Da-Lite 
Screen Co., Inc., Section S.B.J.,2711 North 
Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Jil. 





Simplified Accounting Machine 


\ new, low-priced, all-purpose Sund- 
strand accounting machine for simplified 
handling of bookkeeping procedures, has 
been announced by the Underwood Cor- 
poration. This new Model E machine has 
two crossfooters for accounting application 
flexibility, a ten-keyed keyboard, inter- 
changeable control plates, and a front feed 
carriage with writing line and entries visible 
at all times. 

Complete information and prices are 
available by writing to the Underwood 
Corporation, Section S.BJ., One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Noninflammable Stripper 


A noninflammable seal and varnish 
stripper has been announced by Multi- 
Clean Products, Inc., manufacturers of 
floor machines and floor finishes. The new 
stripper removes all types of spar varnish 
and regular varnishes, seals, enamels, and 
paints thoroughly and safely. It works 
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equally well on wood, concrete, or terrazz 
floors, leaves no waxy residues, and elim 
nates the necessity of further washing . 
the floor before refinishing. 

Complete information and prices a: 
available by writing to Multi-Clea) 
Products, Inc., Section S.BJ., St. Paul 
Minn. 


Triple Duty Germicidal Cleaner 


A revolutionary idea in the field o 
industrial chemistry has resulted in th 
development of a liquid germicidal cleane: 
that not only thoroughly cleanses but als: 
deodorizes and disinfects at the same time 
The new product, Korex Germicidal Clean 
er, reportedly eliminates the need for se\ 
eral separate products and thereby effect 
greater economies. As a cleaner, Korex | 
a unique compound combining soap, syn 
thetic detergent, a germicide, a “wettin: 
agent” and penetrant with water softene: 
and emulsifiers. Korex is highly concen 
trated, and diluted up to 40 and 1 wit! 
water before using. It is said to be safe or: 
any surface unharmed by water. Tests by 
an independent research organization ind 
cate that the germicide incorporated 
Korex will not irritate human skin 

Detailed information and a sample o! 
Korex may be obtained by writing Huns 
ington Laboratories, Inc., Section S.BJ 
Huntington, Ind. 


| Descriptive Materials | 


& “Supplementary Lighting tor the Co-ordinated 
Classroom” is an ulustrated brochure which trar 
lates the findings of Dr. Darell B. Harmon int 
lighting equipment which meets the standards 
the Harmon “co-ordinated” classroom. The book 
t is based on research that has demonstrat: 





it 
that vision is the dominant tunction in our actio! 
and relations with the world in which we li 
Its principal thesis is that light is the dominant 
energy in our surroundings, and since there ca 
be no vision without light, the control of light | 
one of the principal functions for those who pia 
classrooms in which children spend so much tin 

The booklet is available from the F. W. Wak: 
held Bra Company, Section SBJ., Vermaltor 
Ohio 


& A new handbook entitled “How Sate A 
Your Drawings?” indicates the multiple dang 
to drawings under defense or war condition 
The booklet shows the kind of fire-resista 
protection drawings must have 

The new handbook SC 688 is available 
Remington Rand, Inc., Section SBJ., 315 Fourt) 
fvenuc, New York 10, N. } 


®& A new brochure on “Sound Conditioning ! 
Schools and Colleges” is now available. T! 
booklet covers not only the general subject 
noise control in schools, but also the particula 
sound problems of specific areas such as cor! 
dors, auditorium, cafeteria, music rooms, typ 
writing rooms, classrooms, library, gymnasiu! 
and administrative offices 

Copies of this book may be obtained 
writing to The Celotex Corporation, Sectior 
S BJ. 120 La Salle Street, Chicago Ss Tl 


®& Concrete evidence of the success of film str 
in the modern educational program is the ba 
of the new Visual Review Primatr Readu 
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Gets New Stimulus With Filmstrips,” by Glenn 
McCracken, principal of Arthur McGill and 
Highland Elementary Schools, New Castle, Pa. 
The tests were based on the Laidlaw Basic 
Reading Filmstrip Series. 

Visual Review No. 51—1 is available from 
Society For Visual Education, Inc., Section S.B./., 
1345 West Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, IU. 


> A new scientific commfinications tool for man- 
agement is presented in a new booklet introducing 
the use of the Vericolor Television System into 
business and education operations. The booklet 
is entitled “New Color Television.” 

For information write to Remington Rand, Inc., 
Section S.BJ., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
| an 


> A new, illustrated circular, describing the But- 
ler steel buildings, planned especially for school 
use has just been issued 

Complete details are available from the Butler 
Manufacturing Company, Section S.BJ., Kansas 
City, and its branch offices in Birmingham, Ala., 
Vinneapolis, and Richmond, Calif 


& The Library Bureau of Remington Rand. Inc., 
has announced a practical book on book mending 
for librarians 

The manual, LB, 223-E, can be obtained by 
writing to the Library Bureau, Remincton Ron, 

Inc., Section S.BJ., 315 Fourth Avenue, Neu 
York 10, N. ¥. 


& Weber Costello Company has just issued its 
MG-15 Catalog of Maps and Globes 

A catalog may be obtained upon re cvect from 
Weber Costello Company, Section SJ.B., Chicago 
Heights, Tl 


& “Planned Maintenance for Tar and Gravel 
Roofs” is the title of a newly issued booklet 

Complete information can be obtained by writ 
ing to Tremco Manufacturing Co., Section S.BJ., 
8701 Kinsman Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


® Kaylo calcium silicate products and their uses 
ire described in a 24-page booklet, “The Story of 
Kay lo.” 

A copy of the booklet is available by writing 
to Kaylo Division, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
ection S.BJ., Toledo 1, Ohio 


© Hich lights in the development and expansion 
of the Electronic Age are presented in an illus 
trated recently published booklet entitled 
“Electrons at Work — The Story of RCA Victor.” 

The booklet is available to educational insti 


tutions on request addressed to Educational 
Services Division, Section S.BJ., RCA Victor, 
Camden, N. J 


News About Manufacturers 


> Ainert J. Nesnitt, president of the Phila 
delphia firm of John J. Nesbitt, Inc., manufac 
turers of heating and ventilating units, has been 
clected to the Board of Trustees of Pennsylvania 
State College 


& Over 700 employees and guests of the Ludman 
Corporation, manufacturers of Auto-Lok Alu 
minum Awning Windows and Windo-Tite Glass 
Louvered windows and doors, marked the 15th 


inniversary of the firm’s existence, May 25 


& The 1951 Merit Award, highest honor of the 
American Society of Industrial Engineers, has 
heen granted to Superior Coach Corporation, 


Lima, Ohio, for leadership in research, engineer 

ing, design and manufacture of school coaches, 
iccording to a recent announcement trom Robert 

l.. Crinnian, national president of the Society 
This is the first time the Award has been 
esented in the school bus industry 
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i 
ontrolled quality 


It's amazing, what can happen to an ordinary slice of bread... 


or a plain roll! With a touch of Sexton Damson plum preserve: 

. or peach preserves... or currant jelly... every bite becomes 
an ambrosial delight. In every Sexton preserve, jelly, jam or 
marmalade, every step is guarded to assure the finest for your 
table. After soaking up the sun until they are ripe, the choicest 
berries and fruits are blended with erystal cane sugar in our 
Sunshine Kitchens . .. slowly and in small batches to retain 
their full and exquisite flavor and color, 
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Will your new school 





make students faster readers? 


Ot course, no school building can increase a child's basic 
reading apurude 


But, through improved physical surroundings, you can 
increase students’ alertness, initiative and interest—can liter 
ally help them become faster readers. And that’s important, 
because, as every educator knows, faster readers are /efter 
readers 


Experience indicates, for example, that most children 


show decided improvement in all subjects when they re 
moved from stuffy, overheated surroundings to classrooms 
in which level temperatures, adequate fresh air and proper 
humidity are provided 


Knowing this, more and more school officials are insist 
ing on modern Honeywell automatic controls for their new 








schools. Honeywell equipment has been proved more accu- 
rate, more dependable. Honeywell controls are simpler, too 
—consistently cost less to maintain. And Honeywell serves 
you with the largest, most widespread staff of control ex- 
perts in the industry 

You owe it to your students avd your budget to get all 
the facts and figures about Honeywell controls for your new 
school. It's easy to do. Simply call your local Honeywell 
othice. Or write Honeywell, Dept. AJ-s-61, Minneapolis 8, 
Minnesota. Why not do it today. 


Honeywell 
Fit WE Clovitttols 


Answers the “WALL-OF-ICE” Problem 


NESBITT Syncretizer with WIND-O-LINE 


Close-up view shows 
wall-hung enclosure 
of WIND-O-LINE ra- 
diation. It has intake 
openings at bottom 
and discharge louvres 
of attractive design. 


“Wall-of-ice” classrooms are protected by 
the Nesbitt Syncretizer with WIND:*O-LINE 


Copper tube, aluminum fins. WIND*O-LINE may 
be used at either or both ends of the Syncretizer 


Copper supply tube feeds WIND: O°LINE radiation at extreme 
end. For application with steam or forced hot water systems 


Enclosure front sections fasten to wall panels supporting the radiation 
Wall-hung enclosures and storage units are finished to match Syncretizer 


Combinations of standard lengths produce extent of WIND-*O°LINE desired (within 
6" increments). A round-cornered metal endpiece finishes WIND*O-LINE enclosure 


ONLY NESBITT GIVES YOU THIS THERMAL BLANKET 


The modern trend toward large classrooms and increased window areas imposes 
a greater demand upon the heating and ventilating unit to protect room occu- 
pants from the exposed wall-of-ice in extremely cold weather while maintaining 
proper thermal balance throughout the room. 

Nesbitt WIND-O-LINE radiation integrated with the Syncretizer provides the 
extra thermal blanket where it is needed. It is controlled in cycle with the Syn- 
cretizer to give heat whenever heat is called for. 

WIND-O-LINE is designed for two methods of integration: 1) wall-hung in 
its own casing; and 2) recessed in the units of The Nesbitt Package. 

Wall-hung WIND:O-LINE is used with the free-standing Syncretizer. It is 
installed just below the windows to extend the full length of the sill. 

As a component of The Nesbitt Package, WIND-O-LINE radiation is con- 
cealed in a channel at the rear of the storage cabinets which are provided with 
air-intake openings at the toe-space and attractive grilled outlets at the back 
of the display board. For further information request Publication 264. 


VC ¢ Abit LYNOVM EK / 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA 
SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 





